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/ 
\A NEW DEAL IN CHINA 

HINA is in a chaotic condition. 

Roughly speaking, the country is 

| at present under the control of 
peveral governments and dictatorships— 
the main Federal Government, control- 
ing most of the provinces, with its his- 
orice capital at Peking; the Southern 
overnment, controlling one, two, or 
three provinces, with its capital at Can- 
ton; and at least one Middle China mili- 
Lary dictatorship. 

Under these conditions, the establish- 
ment of a coalition Cabinet at Peking 
would seem to be wise. The President 
of China has asked Liang Shi-yi to be- 
come Prime Minister, in succession to 
Chin Yun-peng. Even if Chinese lib- 
rals believe that Chin has been guilty 
of peculations and the sale of offices, 
‘hey may not altogether welcome the 
new Premier. He is supposed to have 
inspired Yuan Shi-kai’s attempt to cre- 
ate himself Emperor some years ago. 
sut probably conservatives rather than 
liberals are in the majority in Parlia- 
ment (all appointments requiring the 
sanction of both houses of the Legisla- 
ture). The new Premier has_ been 
called a master of political manipula- 
tion; that quality would appear to be 
rather necessary in China just now. 
Doubtless also his experience as Direc- 
jtor of Railways, Minister of Finance, 
and Director of Maritime Customs will 
stand him in good stead in forming 
Government policies with regard to rail- 
way, banking, and tariff matters. 

In forming the coalition Cabinet 
Liang has secured the adhesion of some 
powerful reactionary military chieftains, 
governors and ex-governors of prov- 
inces and masters of provincial bodies 
of troops, which have been moved about 
with surprising independence of the 
i\Federal Government. It remains to be 
seen whether he can secure the services, 
las Ministers, of well-known liberals (he 
iis making a strenuous endeavor in that 
idirection), so that the Cabinet will be 
fas far as possible centralized and truly 








lrepresentative. 

| More or less independent and 
|Sponsible fiscal and military provincial 
igovernment in China has always been a 
crying evil. At the same time the lack 
of law and order in isolated regions has 
doubtless been accentuated in the recent 
peipatelens from China to the detriment 
of the regions where law and order pre- 
vail. Competent Chinese authorities 
even maintain that a comparison of the 
amount of crime and violence to per- 
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A PROCESSION OF BAREFOOTED URCHINS WITH SINN FEIN FLAGS GREETING RELEASED 
IRISH PRISONERS 


sons and property in China with that in 
other countries would not be to China’s 
disadvantage. Could China, they add, 
be relieved, first, of existing limitations 
upon her powers; second, of violations 
of her sovereign rights by other na- 
tions; and, third, permitted through her 
maritime customs to obtain needed 
revenue, she might be able to correct 
existing conditions. 


IRELAND’S DECISIVE HOUR 
iru the beginning of the year the 
Dail Eireann took up for action 
the decision as to whether the Irish 
Free State shall exist or the dream of 
an absolute Irish Republic be continued 
with all the wretched irregular slaying 
and burninginvolved. The reports from 
the Dail are that the vote will be close; 
the reports from the people of Ireland 
are that they wish to ratify the treaty; 
one despatch of January 2 says that 
“ratification is supported by pronounce- 
ments of the Irish bishops and by reso- 
lutions not only of public representative 
bodies but of importent units in the 
Sinn Fein organization.” 
One Irishman who has stood for many 


years for a common-sense view of the 
Irish question has just reached Amer- 
ica. Sir Horace Plunkett believes in a 
united Ireland and an independent gov- 
ernment within the Empire. More than 
any other one man he has worked for 
agricultural co-operation. His moderate 
and hopeful ideas as to the present situ- 
ation, as given to the press here on his 
arrival, are well worth heeding. Sir 
Horace said: 


So far as the Irish question relates 
to the old conflict between England 
and Ireland I believe it is to be bur- 
ied. When Ulster is no longer an 
issue in British party politics, there 
will be a wholly new spirit in Ireland 
in regard to this difficulty. The big- 
ger issue was settled because an 
overwhelming public opinion de- 
manded its settlement. The lesser 
issue will be settled for the additional 
reason that it is every Irishman’s 
wish that it should be. 

The treaty itself will be ratified. 
Even if Dail Eireann cannot on ac- 
count of the pledges of its members 
to an Irish republic agree to another 
form of government it will have to 
consult the people, and they will be 
for the treaty. The terms of the 
treaty are substantially those that I 
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have advocated for the last two and 

a half years. 

The immediate future of Ireland 
hangs in the balance as the new year 
begins. Its security rests largely on the 
willingness of the Irish people to agree 
with the view above expressed. 


THE ISLAND OF HAITI 
ie island of Haiti is an increasingly 
important outpost of this country. 


It is a large island about the size of 
Maine. The eastern part we know as 
Santo Domingo; the western part re- 


tains the name Haiti. The eastern part 
is ruled by Spanish Negroes; the west- 
ern part by French Negroes. 

There has always been political chaos 
But 
was such 


in the island. about sixteen years 


ago there 


Santo Domingo and the foreign credit- 


financial chavs in 
ors were so menacing that the Domini- 
can Government asked ours to establish 
a financial protectorate. Under the en- 
suing treaty the United States now col- 
the 
money so receivedftowards canceling the 


lects Dominican customs, pays out 
debts of Santo Domingo, and turns the 


remainder over to the Dominican Gov- 
ernment. 

The financial relations between the 
Haitian Republie and its chief creditors 

France, Germany, England—have 
been menacing. In the interests both 
of the Haitian Republic and its foreign 
creditors, it became necessary for us to 
attempt to repeat in the western part of 


the island what had been a success in 
the eastern part. American officers, 
therefore, .took charge of the Haitian 
custom houses. 


There has been friction in Haiti both 
with Spanish and with French Negroes. 
Stories became current of blunders, and 
even of outrages, committed in the 
course of American administration. Ac- 
cordingly the United States Senate re- 
cently sent a commission to the island 
consisting of Senators McCormick, 
Jones, Oddie, and Pomerene, the first be- 


ing chairman. The Commission has 
now returned, and its chairman has 
made a preliminary report. 

As regards Haiti, while he recom- 
mends that there should be no with- 


drawal of the Marines now policing that 
country, he properly insists that not 
only the Marines but also our civilian 
representatives should be in sympathy 
with the Haitian people. Coupled with 
this is a reminder to the Haitians that 
they should show like co-operation in 
maintaining cordial relations. 

As to the charges of brutality against 
marines, the Commission declines 
to make any statement before further 
sifting the charges. It recommends the 
appointment of a High Commissioner, 
to whom both civil and military authori- 
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ties should report: it deelares for the 
continuance of our treaty with Haiti 
and for the maintenance of the Ameri- 


can civil staff there. A loan is urged 
so that Haiti may pay her debts to 
Kuropean countries on more advanta- 


geous terms and so that the just claims 
of Haitian citizens against their 
Government may be promptly met. The 
report adds that peace and order have 
been re-established, that sanitary 
work has cleaned the once filthy coast 
towns, and that road-building has been 
begun. 

As regards Santo Domingo, the pri- 
mary need also is good roads. Not only 
be means of necessary com- 
munication, but they will reduce the 
danger of revolution. Mr. McCormick 
deprecates any removal of American 
troops from Santo Domingo for the spe- 
cial reason that the population has not 
yet taken steps to hold elections to.set 
up a proper government. With the ex- 
ception of the activities of some small 
scattered bands, the country is in com- 
parative order. 

As to both Haiti and Santo Domingo, 
the Commission recommends a new 
loan, the purposes of the Dominican 
loan being to fund two preceding loans 
and to secure funds necessary for high- 
way building. 
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THE CLEVELAND PLAN WORKS 
ATELY we spoke of the crisis in the 
L relations of the garment workers’ 
industry in Cleveland to the excellent 
“Cleveland plan.” This plan has been 
in operation for two years and has been 
called “a miracle in modern industry.” 
We are extremely glad now to report 
that harmony has been obtained in the 








industry and that the industrial plan is 
going on successfully. 

A thoroughly well informed Cleveland 
correspondent informs us that both 
sides have again shown the spirit of 
mutual confidenceeand the readiness 
to compromise that have developed 
through the consideration of their joint 
problems and the daily adjustment of 
disputes. They will retain the impar- 
tial machinery which is the first essen- 
tial of both peace and progress, and un- 
cer the general supervision of the ref- 
erees and their representative, the Im- 
partial Chairman, the forward-looking 
experiments of standards of production, 
on the one hand, and a guaranty of 
employment on the other hand, will be 


continued. He adds: 


The principle of week work is re- 
atliirmed in the new agreement. By 
July 1, 1922, all departments must 
cither be on the basis of production 
standards or be put on straight week 
work. Another forward step has 
been taken toward the solution of one 
important and complicated 
problem—the so-called “outside shop,” 
the contractor or submanufacturer 
who makes certain garments for the 
large manufacturers. <A joint com- 
mittee of the union and the Manufac- 
turers’ Association is to study the 
whole question of the development 
and proper functioning of the out- 
side shops in Cleveland. Meanwhile 
the same scale of wages and heurs 
will be maintained as is required in 
the large factories. In these smaller 
shops, too, the strike and lockout will 
be forbidden, and all disputes will 
hereafter be determined by the Im- 
partial Chairman. 


more 


Coming when industrial relations 
throughout the country are strained or 
actually broken, all parties connected 
with the women’s garment industry in 
Cleveland are to be commended for their 
vision and courage in continuing to co- 
operate in one of the most vital and far- 
reaching industrial experiments of the 
day. 


THE FEDERAL 
ANTI-LYNCHING BILL 

BILL now under consideration in 

Congress will, if passed and then 
upheld by the United States Supreme 
Court, provide serious penalties for per- 
sons convicted in Federal courts of par- 
ticipating in any mob or riotous assem- 
blage by which a person is put to death, 
or who interfere with an officer protect- 
ing a prisoner from lynching, or for an 
official who refuses to do his full duty 
within reason to prevent a lynching or 
arrest persons taking part in a lynch- 
ing. But prosecutions and penalties 
apply only in States or governmental 
divisions of States which have denied 
the equal protection of life guaranteed 
by the United States Constitution—that 
is, a State or subdivision which fails or 
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YOU PAY A GREAT DEAL TOO DEAR 


(The Winter's Tale, Act I, Scene 1) 
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BEWARE OF PICKPOCKETS 


Bronstrup in the San Francisco Chronicle 


Harding in the Brooklyn Eagle 
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refuses to protect its citizens against 
mob violence. 

A question at once arises as to how 
it is to be determined whether a State 
has or has not been guilty of neglect of 


duty. The text of the bill as it is now 


before the lower house throws no light 
on this point; apparently, therefore, the 
l‘ederal court before which such an ac- 
tion is brought must determine the guilt 
of the State before it takes up the evi- 
dence in an individual case. Here may 
be one Constitutional question; another 
sure to be raised is that of the limits 
of State rights and Federal rights. 

The proposed law goes further than 
to make the acts above Gescribed fel- 
onies; it prescribes a fine of $10,000 on 
a county in which a person is lynched, 
the sum to go to his family, his parents, 
or, if there is neither, to the United 
States. The present bill goes further by 
making a county co-responsible which 
allows a mob to take a person through 
its territory into another county where 
he is lynched. 

A clause has been stricken out from 
the original bill which would make an 
offense against an alien committed 
against his country’s treaty rights a 
crime against the United States as well 
as against the State where it took place. 
This would meet a difficult situation 
that has sometimes arisen, memorably 
once in Louisiana. Probably it was 
thrown out as not germane.to the main 
object of the bill. 

In urging the passage of this bill Mr. 
Mondell, the Republican leader in the 
House, said: 


The real question before the Ameri- 
can people is: Shall we as a people 
permit the world, claiming, as we do, 
to be the most enlightened and most 
advanced nation, continue to allow 
other peoples to point to us as the 
scene of more mob violence than that 
Which takes place in any other part 
of the world? Undoubtedly the finger 
of scorn of other nations is now 
pointed at us for not taking any 
steps to check the mob outrages 
which shock the sensibilities of all 
civilized peoples. 

Shall we continue to permit such 
frightful and atrocious crimes as 
burning at the siake without taking 
awny steps to check their occurrence 
and punish the participants? We are 
convinced that a vast majority of the 
American people will look with favor 
upon any legislation which tends to 
remove this blot from our National 
record. 


The number of lynchings is not di- 
minishing; 63 took place last year, 
about two-thirds of which were for of- 
fenses other than assaults upon women; 
five persons were burned alive, in five 
cases bodies were burned after death; 
since 1889, 3,307 persons have’ been 
killed by mob violence. 
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BOIES PENROSE 

ENATOR PENROSE, Whose sudden death 
S at the age of sixty-one took place in 
Washington on the last day of the old 
year, had been a leader and a forceful 
influence in the Republican party dur- 
ing almost or quite a quarter of a cen- 
tury. His position as head of the Sen- 
ate’s Finance Committee was of the 
highest importance; especially at the 
present moment it entailed upon its 
chairman wearing and strenuous labor 
in connection with the shaping of the 
new Tariff and Tax Bills, and this effort 
undoubtedly affected Senator Penrose’s 
physical condition. 

Mr. Penrose succeeded Senator Don 
Cameron in the Senate in 1897, and had 
been a member of his party’s National 
Committee for the last seventeen years 
with the exception of the four years pre- 
ceding 1916. 

There has never been any question as 
to Mr. Penrose’s intellectual ability and 
force as a manager of men. He is 
classed by most people as an extreme 
reactionary. Conservative he undoubt- 
edly was, and his view of public life 
was that of the old-time politician 
rather than that of a progressive states- 
man. He had, however, definite convic- 
tions as to political and industrial ques- 
tions, and he was not of that type of 
reactionary who would without con- 
science throw aside those convictions to 
play politics, as the phrase goes. Thus 
it may surprise some readers to know 
that in his early political career he 
helped secure a reform charter for 
Philadelphia; on the other hand, he was 
charged with the expenditure of large 
sums and the merciless exercise of 
political threats in his’ first election as 
United States Senator. It may surprise 
readers also to know that in the period 
immediately preceding the Republican 
Convention of 1916 Mr. Penrose was in 
favor of the nomination of Theodore 
Roosevelt as President by the Republi- 
can party. This was not because he had 
forgotten that Mr. Rooseveit had often 
charged him with being an unscrupu- 
lous representative of capitalistic inter- 
ests, nor was it altogether inconsistent 
with his former bitter antagonism to 
Mr. Roosevelt; it was because he 
wanted harmony and peace within the 
party. Mr. Roosevelt, though in fre- 
quent opposition to the Pennsylvania 
Senator, had great respect for his men- 
tal power. 

In his legislative views Senator Pen- 
rose was naturally, from his State con- 
nection and economic associations, a 
leading advocate of a strong protective 
tariff. He was a member of several im- 
portant Senate committees. He opposed 
the Wilson Peace Treaty, fought the 


Prohibition Amendment, and was influ-, 
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ential in the nomination of President 
Harding. 


A HEROIC ADVENTURE 
HYSICAL heroism for the public bene- 
fit is not confined to the battlefields 
of great wars. We have just learned of 
an extraordinary adventure of a scien- 
tist connected with the American Mu- 
seum of Natural History, of New York 
City, which deserves to be recorded with 
some of the feats of the European War. 

George K. Cherrie has been conduct- 
ing natural ‘history explorations in 
tropical America since 1884. It was his 
wide experience, his success in handling 
problems of transportation and in es- 
tablishing desirable relations with the 
natives, that led the authorities of the 
Natural History Museum to send him 
as the Museum’s representative with 
Colonel Roosevelt on the famous trip 
down the River of Doubt in 1913. 
Cherrie was in command in 1921 of a 
Museum expedition collecting birds and 
mammals in southwestern Ecuador near 
the Peruvian line. At seven o’clock on 
a September morning the accidental dis- 
charge of his shotgun, held in his left 
hand while he was retrieving a bird 
with his right, sent a charge of number 
eight shot through his right forearm, 
severing the ulna. Such ineffective first- 
aid treatment as could be given so seri- 
ous a wound was at once applied, and 
as soon as animals could be secured 
Cherrie started for the port of Santa 
Rosa, distant eighty-five miles, where he 
aimed to catch the weekly steamer for 
Guayaquil. The pain occasioned by his 
wound was so excruciating that he was 
unable to ride on the level or down hill, 
and consequently walked all the way ex- 
cept up grade. The trip included the 
ascent and descent of a mountain eight 
thousand feet in height. He was able 
to get very little to eat, and was assured 
by the sympathetic natives he encoun- 
tered that, as he was mortally wounded, 
why eat at all! He finally reached 
Santa Rosa three hours after the boat 
had left, but his party started after it 
in a canoe and caught it farther down 
the river. Until he reached the steamer 
he was unable to sleep. 

When he arrived at Guayaquil, four 
days after the accident, his arm was as 
large as his leg and so gangrenous that 
his life was despaired of. But an opera- 
tion was performed, and he improved 
enough so that he could come back to 
the United States. He is here now, and 
the physicians hold out hope that he 
will ultimately recover the use of his 
arm. 

The pluck and determination shown 
by a man who could walk in such a con- 
dition to a dressing station for four 
days is eloquent testimony of the stock 
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PORTRAIT OF A MAN, BY MORONI, LENT TO THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART 
BY CHARLES CHAUNCEY STILLMAN 


of which our American scientific ex- 
plorers are made. All honor to them! 


\ NOTABLE COLLECTION OF 
OLD MASTERS 
ie increasing worth from an art 
standpoint of the collections of the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art in New 
York City, as well as their magnitude, 
is indicated by the inconspicuousness of 
« collection of excellent pictures now on 
«Xhibition there, which are lent by Mr. 
C. C. Stillman in memory of his father, 
James Stillman. Amid the vast galler- 
ies of the Museum one must search and 
inquire to find these gems gathered by 
the well-known banker and art patron. 
The connoisseur, the critic, and the or- 
(inary lover of good pictures will be 
vell rewarded, however, for the trouble 
involved in finding them, scattered as 
they are in several rooms according 


to their subject. The dozen paintings 
(one of which is reproduced above) 
represent old masters of the Dutch, 
Spanish, French, and Italian schools. 
The richly colored portrait by Rem- 
brandt of his son Titus is a notable ex- 
ample of the great Dutch master, warm 
in tone and characteristically virile and 
spontaneous in style. Francia’s “St. 
Barbara” presents a more feminine as- 
pect of the patron saint of the soldier 
than the masterpiece by Palma Vecchio 
in Venice, but one well worth studying. 
Pontormo’s “Halberdier” makes an in- 
teresting companion piece to the St. 
Barbara. Two full-length portraits by 
Moroni will attract special attention on 
account of the skill with which their 
neutral color scheme is handled by this 
master of portraiture. Religious paint- 
ings by Murillo, “‘epolo, and Boccaccio 
Boceaccino form .able examples of the 
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work of these masters. Good examples 
of Nattier and Vestier will please the 
lovers of these painters of the fair 
ladies of the ancien régime. 


EGY PT 


OREIGN newspaper’ despatches 

have been reporting serious riot- 

ing, looting, and other disorders of 
a revolutionary character in Cairo, 
Egypt. These indicate that the British 
endeavors to carry on an Egyptian pro- 
tectorate in the spirit in which it has 
approached Ireland and has successfully 
created a new nation out of South 
Africa are neither understood nor appre- 
ciated by certain elements among the 
Egyptians. 

The story of Egypt is a dramatic one. 
With the possible exception of China it 
has had a longer unbroken national his- 
tory than any other country known: to 
man, most of which time it has suffered 
the pangs and perils of an outrageous 
despotism. Those who still continue to 
read the Old Testament will recall the 
despotism of the early dynasties. In 
modern times the Turks have taken 
over the autocratic scepter of the 
Pharaohs. When the Suez Canal was 
built, in the middle of the last century, 
the Turks were in control of southern 
Kgypt and savage Sudanese dominated 
the Province of Sudan. For the welfare 
of the entire civilized world it as 
essential that civilized agents sh - Id 
administer and protect the Suez Canal 
as a great international highway of 
travel. Therefore a joint British and 
French protectorate was" established 
over Egypt. But joint-stock companies 
are never successful in government ad- 
ministration. The partnership between 
England, Germany, and the United 
States failed in Samoa; the partnership 
between England and France failed in 
Egypt. France therefore withdrew on 
terms which were mutually satisfactory 
to her and to Great Britain, and for a 
generation Egypt has been a British pro- 
tectorate. 

The value of this protectorate to the 
Egyptians themselves and to the world 
at large is incaleulaitle. The fellahin, 
or peasant farmers, of Egypt have never 
been so prosperous or so familiar with 
justice and order as they have been un- 
der British rule. Schools and hospitals 
have been established; the characteris- 
tic and terrible eye disease has been 
restricted and controlled; the river Nile 
has been dammed. and its flood waters, 
which used to destroy innumerable 
crops, have been regulated and made a 
blessing instead of a menace; the Sudan 
has been civilized. But there are mis- 
guided Egyptians, as there are mis- 
guided Americans, who think that what 
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is called self-determination is more im- 
portant than health, education, justice, 
and family life. 

These self-determinationists, there- 
fore, began to fight the British -govern- 
mental administration by assassination. 
They murdered in 1910 Boutros Pasha, 
the Prime Minister of Egypt, who was 
himself a native Egyptian. Fortunately, 
Great Britain suppressed this Bolshevik 

We say for- 
revolutionists 


uprising with a firm hand. 
tunately, because if the 
had got control Egypt would have been 
suecessfully invaded by the Turks under 
leadership during the World 
War, the Suez Canal would have been 
cut, the East would thus have been 
separated from the Western theater of 
war, and the war might have been won 


German 


by Germany. 

Recently, with most commendable mo- 
tives, English Liberals have been urging 
a greater degree of self-government for 
Egypt, although it has now a very large 
degree of self-government. Viscount 
Milner, who has been exceedingly suc- 
cessful as administrator of 
South Africa, was sent to 
Egypt and reported a plan to the British 


a colonial 
therefore 


Foreign Office for a very large with- 
drawal from Egypt of the English Gov- 


ernment administration. Jecause this 
plan was not radical enough to suit the 
ideas of Egyptian visionaries and Egyp- 
tian revolutionaries a protest has been 
made against it in the form of the riots 
and uprising which have recently been 
taking place. The rioters, like the ex- 
treme Sinn Feiners in Ireland, want a 
republic or nothing, ignorant or forget- 
ful of the fact that republics are not 
made by the stroke of a pen, but are the 
product of long evolutionary processes. 

The Cairo riots indicate how danger- 
ous it for Great Britain to 
withdraw wholly from Egypt, for some 
civilized Power of experience and wis- 
dom must protect the Suez Canal, to say 
nothing of protecting the mass of Egyp- 
tians from injustice, and ig- 
norance. There is a lesson in this ex- 
perience for the people of the United 
States in their relations to Santo Do- 
mingo and Haiti. One principle, how- 
ever, must be always and constantly 
borne in mind. A Power like the United 
States or like Great Britain, if it has to 
administer the affairs of a less-developed 
people, must perform the task for the 
benefit first of the people themselves, 
second for human society at large, and 
not at all for the selfish interests of the 
trustee. England has_ followed 
principle in Egypt with great sincerity 
and patience, and its perplexing and un- 
profitable problem in that benighted 
country should command for the British 
statesmen who are trying to solve it the 
sympathy of all well-intentioned people. 
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A NEW YEAR’S CARD 
TO THE OUTLOOK 


HIGH executive of a large Pitts- 

burgh coal company in pre- 
senting his brother with a year’s 
subscription to The Outlook wrote 
him as follows: 





you will like The 
Outlook. I do not always like it, 
or rather I might better say 
that I do not always agree with 
it. In fact, I disagreed with it so 
strongly a few months ago that 
I shopped around in earnest to 
try to get something to take its 
place. However, I could not get 
anything that presented’ the 
news in better form. I feel that 
by reading all the news items, I 
can keep well informed without 
wading through a lot of rubbish. 
Generally the editorials are well 
worth reading. The contributed 
articles are sometimes fine; usu- 
ally they are interesting; occa- 
sionally they are downright poor. 
On the whole, though, The 
Outlook is the best weekly pub- 
lished, I think. 


I hope 











THE EXPLOITATION 
OF «CONFIDENTIAL” 
RECORDS 


HE New York “Times” has an- 

nounced a series of articles by 

Ray Stannard Baker dealing with 
the inside history of the Paris Peace 
Conference. It is stated that this story 
will be based upon the private records 
of the Conference which are in ex- 
President Wilson’s personal possession. 
These records were kept in a carefully 
guarded steel box which contained, ac- 
cording to the announcements of the 
“Times:” 

The secret records of the Big Four in 
Paris; 

Documents and letters seen only by 
Wilson, Lloyd George, Clemenceau, Or- 
lando, and a few confidential advisers; 

Minutes carefully guarded from pub- 
lie view by the Government chiefs; 

Personal memoranda signed by the 
great leaders of the Peace Conference; 

Confidential reports from statesmen 
and military men; 

Surope’s secret treaties which 
been mysteries for two generations. 

What use Mr. Baker will make of 
these records is of course not yet evi- 
dent, nor is it fair to say that ex-Presi- 
dent Wilson has released for publication 
documents which by all standards of 
honor should be kept confidential. Per- 
haps at the present time strictures 
should be confined to the manner in 
which the New York “Times” has’ an- 
nounced its proposed series. It is 


have 
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always the aim of the advertising head- 
line writer to prepare copy which will 
have selling punch. In the present in- 
stance he has obviously violated those 
standards of good taste for which the 
“Times” has been notable. We hope 
that Mr. Baker’s articles will prove that 
good taste alone has been violated and 
not those requirements of trust and 
honor which make confidential relation- 
ships possible. 

If the documents to’ be published are 
correctly described in the “Times” ad- 
vertisements, although they may be in 
the physical possession of Mr. Wilson, 
they are not his personal property. 
They belong in the archives of the States 
Department. 


PRESERVE THE 
FORESTS 


HE Creator provided the United. 
States of America with some of 
the most magnificent forests and 
woodlands in the world, but failed to 
provide the Americans with sufficient in- 
telligence to take proper care of them. 
The result has been that until about 
fifteen years ago we treated our forests 
with prodigal wastefulness. Even so 
late as March, 1919, Mr. Arthur D. Lit- 
tle, a well-known chemical engineer of 
Boston, wrote a paper in which he said: 
The wastes in lumbering are pro- 
verbial, and, as Mark Twain said 
about the weather, we all talk about 
it but nothing is done. With a total 
annual cut of forty billion feet, board 
measure, of merchantable lumber, an- 
other seventy billion feet are wasted 
in the field and at the mill. ... But 
the wastes in lumbering, colossal 
though they are in absolute amount, 
are trivial compared to the losses 
which our estate has suffered, and 
still endures, from forest fires, 

Under the Forest Service this kind of 
thing has been radically changed. The 
United States, having formerly been 
perfectly ignorant and callous about for- 
estry and having had to learn the 
science and art of tree protection and 
tree cultivation from Europe, has now 
become one of the foremost countries in 
the world in the scientific and economic 
use of one of the most valuable natural 
resources of mankind. We have only to 
turn to China to see what devastation 
and suffering follows the ignorant and 
eareless handling of forests. 

The development of the United States 
Forestry Service has practically al! 
come about in the last fifteen years. I! 
was established on its present basis in 
the Department of Agriculture durin: 
the Presidency of Theodore Roosevelt 
Tt is now proposed to transfer the For 
est Service from the Department of 
Agriculture to the Interior Department 
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in connection with the reorganization of 
the Federal Government departments. 
A reorganization of these departments 
is greatly needed, but reorganization in 
itself is useless, and sometimes worse 
than useless, if it is not done reasonably 
and wisely. The transfer is advocated 
by Secretary Fall, of the Department of 
the Interior, but is opposed by practi- 
cally every forester and every forestry 
association in the United States. 

The chief argument in favor of the 
transfer is that the Interior Department 
deals with public lands; that many of 
our great forests are on public lands; 
and that all questions connected with 
public lands should be centralized under 
one department. At first blush this 
seems a sound argument, but a little ex- 
amination of the question will show 
that it does not fit the case. 

In the first place, the Forest Service 
in fifteen years under the Department 
of Agriculture has grown to be one of 
the great successful and beneficent bu- 
reaus of the Government. This growth 
is partly due to the intimate relation of 
forestry to agriculture. The essence of 
forestry is raising crops of trees, and it 
is therefore an agricultural work. For- 
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est Service activities are closely con- 
nected with those of other branches of 
the Department of Agriculture. Tree 
diseases must be studied and combated 
by the pathologists of the Department 
of Agriculture. Insect pests must be 
controlled by the Bureau of Entomology, 
which is a branch of the Department of 
Agriculture. Eradication of poisonous 
herbs and the improvement of forage 
grasses in forest tracts which are used 
for grazing depend upon the work of 
the Bureau of Plant Industry, which is 
in the Department of Agriculture. The 
control of predatory animals, such as 
mountain lions, wolves, coyotes, which 
are injurious to the grazing tracts of 
forest, requires close contact with the 
Biological Survey, which is a_ part 
of the Department of Agriculture. A 
very important part of the Forest Ser- 
vice, which is perhaps not generally 
known, has to do with the management 
of the grazing land in forest tracts of 
the Western mountains, and this work 
must be in close contact with the Bu- 
reau of Animal Husbandry, which is a 
part of the Department of Agriculture. 

Thus it will be seen that the research 
work of the Forest Service, which is 
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essential to the development of sound 
forestry methods, depends on close rela- 
tionship with the scientists and scien- 
tific atmosphere of the Department of 
Agriculture—the greatest department of 
biological science maintained by any 
government in the world. To sever this 
connection would destroy the very pur- 
pose for which the Forest Service ex- 
ists, with resultant deterioration or de- 
struction of the productive capacity of 
the National Forests. 

The Forest Service has been managed 
for fifteen years in a non-political and 
efficient manner, and has steadily grown 
in the respect of men and communities 
who at first were suspicious of it. If 
its efficiency is weakened or curtailed by 
a transfer made ostensibly in the inter- 
ests of efficiency, it would be as unwise 
and as unbusinesslike a thing as the 
Government could possibly do. 

We hope that the President, who has 
deeply at heart the reorganization and 
revitalization of Government efficiency, 
will not indorse the proposed transfer 
without the most careful consideration; 
for if he gives it.the most careful con- 
sideration we believe he will not indorse 
it at all. : “ 


r] 


EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE FROM THE 
ARMAMENT CONFERENCE AT WASHINGTON 


BY ERNEST HAMLIN 


‘“ KE eannot disarm in an armed 
world.” 
When these words came 


from the lips of a British spokesman 
who was addressing a large group of 
press correspondents during Christmas 
week at the Armament Conference, they 
occasioned no stir, aroused no antago- 
nism, set no special writer to preparing 
an article on British ambition. 

Why is it, then, that words to the 
Same effect when used by French 
spokesmen raise an outery at once 
against France as an obstacle to the 
restoration of the spirit of peace? 

It is certainly not because Britain is 
in danger, while France is secure. On 
the contrary, Britain to-day is obviously 
much freer from foreign peril than 
France. It is simply because Britain 
has taken the pains to create a friendly 
audience, while France has not. Britain 
has been well served by her diplo- 
matists, while France by hers has been 
served ill, 

When the British argue that they 
Cannot disarm in an armed world, and 
are commended for saying so, those un- 
friendly to Britain eall it British propa- 
Panda, 

When the Freneh argue that they 
tiust be armed in an armed world, and 
are reproved for saying so, many even 


of those who are friendly to France call 
it French imperialism. 

Briand pictures in words a Germany 
still morally armed, whose outrages 
against civilization are fresh in the 
memory of mankind, and declares that 
France must still guard herself, and 
people shake their heads and call France 
militaristic. Then Balfour pictures in 
words an imaginary France, planning 
some future submarine warfare against 
Britain, though the real France, still 
prostrated by war, is before the very 
eyes of mankind, and people shake their 
heads again and call France imperialis- 
tic. 

In America at least France has been 
speaking to an audience of skeptics; 
Britain, to an audience of believers. 
This is not by chance. Each country 
has created its own audience, or rather, 
the diplomats of each country have. 
Apparently the French diplomats have 
assumed that their business was with 
diplomats alone, that diplomacy was 
something still to be carried on by pro- 
fessionals, and have consequently made 
little effort to make their case under- 
stood by the peoples of other countries; 
while the British diplomats, without 
discarding the proved canons of their 
profession, recognize the fact that to- 
day diplomacy engages not merely the 
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professional diplomatists themselves but 
masses of people. In this respect diplo- 
macy has followed the development of 


war. It is no longer confined to the 
regulars, but is extended to the citi- 
zenry. 


As that country would be _ surely 
beaten in war which ignored the condi- 
tions of modern warfare, so will that 
country be beaten in diplomatic negotia- 
tions which ignores the conditions of 
modern diplomacy. 

At Washington all the machinery of 
the Conference has been built for the 
use of a diplomacy of the modern }j.1nd. 
The facilities for connecting the dele- 
gates with the peoples of the nations 
involved, so that information may go 
from the Conference to the people and 
knowledge of public opinion may be 
conveyed in return to the delegates, in- 
cluded meeting-places for conferences 
between representatives of the delega- 
tions and the press correspondents. In 
the New Navy Building, where these 
meeting-places are grouped, the British 
Empire is bounded on the south by 
Japan, on the west by China, and on the 
north by Belgium, Italy, and the Nether: 
lands. Instead of finding their way 
from hotel to hotel in various parts of 
the city to get information, the press 
correspondents have found it for the 
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most part sufficient to go from one head- 
quarters in this building to another. It 
is true that no correspondent seeking 
full information has been satisfied with 
merely depending upon these regular 
conferences, though there has been some- 
body to represent Great Britain, Japan, 
China, and usually Italy, respectively, 
practically every day except Sunday; 
but no one who attended these confer- 
ences regularly could fail to get infor- 
mation concerning the proceedings of 
the Conference from the point of view 
of each of the nations represented. 
During all these weeks at the Confer- 
the nations at the New 


ence among 
Navy Building, Belgium and Holland 
have been for the most part unrepre- 


sented by spokesmen because they have 
had little which tlfey wished to say; 
but France, which has much at stake, 
has been conspicuous by her absence. 
The French headquarters have been in 
another part of the city, at the New 
Willard Hotel. There, it is true, the 
inquirer for information may, after 
making suitable appointments, receive 
courteous attention, and generally a rep- 
resentative of the delegation has regu- 
larly met correspondents at an inecon- 
venient hour of the day and talked to 
them—in French. No notice of these 
daily gatherings at this distant point 
has been posted with the other notices 
at the general press headquarters. The 
French have been willing to give infor- 
mation to those who were willing to take 
some pains to seek it, but have them- 
selves taken no pains to give information 
from their point of view to any others. 

The consequences have been almost as 
disastrous to the French cause as it 
would have been to trust to a small pro- 
fessional army to meet the masses of 
German conscripts. The French profes- 
sional diplomats have been diligent and 
competent, but because they have 
trusted to the inherent strength of their 
country’s diplomatic position, fortified 
by the merits of the case, and have sup- 
plied it with no defenders against the 
assaults of public opinion, they find 
themselves, at a critical juncture in the 
Conference, surrounded with adversa- 
ries. The French—atleast those at Wash- 
ington—affect an indifference to the sit- 
uation. Least of all people in the world, 
however, should the French ignore the 
influence of public opinion upon the des- 
tiny of nations. It was because they 
lacked the support of publie opinion of 
other countries that they were left alone 
to meet the Germans in an unequal 
struggle in 1870; it was because they 
had the support of the public opinion 
not only of Europe but of almost the 
entire world except for their enemies 
that they emerged victorious in 1918. It 
is true that national interests determine 
national policies; but public opinion has 
a great deal to do with deciding whether 
the policies shall be successful or not. 
Just because the French are realists 
they ought to be able to take account of 
this fact, instead of failing to take ac- 
count of it as they have in Washington. 
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Thus while the delegates of the 
United States, Great Britain, and Japan 
spent a month or so in discussing among 
themselves the relative strength of their 
respective battle fleets, the French were 
left, as they put it, to “cool their heels.” 
In this stage of the discussion concern- 
ing naval ratios they took no part; they 
were not asked to take any part, and 
they felt aggrieved. Perhaps they had a 
right to nourish some resentment at 
this apparent disregard for their sus- 
ceptibilities, but there are two reasons 
why they should have taken the matter 
more philosophically. In the first place, 
they should have realized that the pur- 
pose of this discussion was to see if 
some way could be found to stop the 
naval competition, and France was not 
engaged in that competition. There 
were no naval competitors except Amer- 
ica, Britain, and Japan; and any con- 
clusion concerning the subject had to be 
reached by those three Powers and those 
three Powers alone. So far as France 
was concerned, it was not a question of 
ending a naval competition but begin- 
ning one, and it was naturally supposed 
that France had no intention of enter- 
ing the race as a new rival. France had 
already stopped building her capital 
ships and there was nothing in the 
world situation which led any one to 
suppose that she would begin burdening 
herself with an enormously increased 
navy while others were trying to get rid 
of naval burdens. It is said that France 
had put her proposed naval plans before 
the other nations early in the Confer- 
ence; but when she virtually accepted 
the Hughes proposal in principle she 
was committed to the theory that the 
naval race should be stopped. If her 
delegates had been wise, they would 
have accepted the omission of France 
from the acute discussion as a compli- 
ment to her good sense. In the second 
place, they had the example of the Ital- 
ians. Like France, Italy was left out of 
the earlier discussion; but, unlike 
France, Italy kept patiently, persist- 
ently, day after day, putting her case 
concerning the naval ratio before the 
press correspondents of many lands. 
Italy’s spokesmen gave to the press cor- 
respondents information concerning 
Italy’s military, naval, and _ financial 
condition, and they did it wisely. They 
did not present elaborate arguments or 
flood the correspondents with reams of 
printed or typewritten matter; they 
simply stated Italy’s objects as her dele- 
gates would state them when the time 
came for discussion in the Conference. 
They cast no reflection on any other na- 
tion. They simply said in effect that all 
the nations of Europe needed relief from 
all unnecessary burdens and that as far 
as Italy was concerned she was content 
with any navy, no matter how small, 
provided it was on an equality with that 
of France. A French representative dur- 
ing these weeks might have been giving 
information from the French point of 
view, without any loss of dignity and 
with much gain in good will. 
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Meanwhile Britain was making the 
most of her case. 

For many generations it has been the 
policy of England to thwart any Power 
in Europe that seems to be on the way 
toward predominance and to léehd her 
weight to the side which seemed for the 
time being the weaker. Such a policy 
as this has many advantages. It is a 
policy which is always on the side of 
what is apparently the under dog. It 
is a policy of apparent aloofness from 
the sordid quarrels of other nations. 
And it is a policy which insures mili- 
tary help in case of any conflict against 
any prospective rival. It is a policy 
which is likely to bring the added ad- 
vantage of the approval of others for a 
cause which is bound to result in mate- 
rial advantage. Before the war of 1914 
Britain had two Powers to fear. One 
was Russia, the other Germany. By her 
alliance with Japan she minimized the 
danger from Russia and by her Entente 
with France put Russia in the balance 
with France against the Central Powers. 
With the destruction of Germany as a 
naval Power and as a rival in the ear- 
rying trade of the world Britain has 
found the balance in Europe tilting the 
other way. She finds it to her interest 
to restore Germany as a source of profit- 
able trade. Having received a predomi- 
nant share of Germany’s colonies, Eng- 
land has nothing more to expect from 
Germany except what she can get by 
commerce with her. On the other hand, 
France has every reason to fear a re- 
suscitated and powerful Germany and 
has not received from Germany what is 
owing to her in the way of reparation 
for the outrageous injury which Ger- 
many did to her. For this reason it is 
to the interest of France that Poland 
should be strong, while a strong Poland 
is likely to interfere with Britain’s in- 
terests to the degree to whith Poland 
secures valuable resources which Ger- 
many might otherwise have. So the 
British policy now is opposed to the 
interests of France. 

What annoys Britain is that- France 
holds an economic position from which 
it is difficult to dislodge her. France 
can virtually say to Britain: “It is true 
I owe you the money that you loaned 
me during the war; but I cannot pay it 
until I get what is owing to me from 
Germany. You do not want to press 
Germany for reparatious because it is to 
your interest that Germany should not 
be overburdened. Very well: 
have to manage without your help. I 
will make my arrangements with Ger- 
many alone—and with Turkey, for that 
matter. Of course I should much prefer 
your help. By the way, since you have 
& Navy enormously greater than any I 
can hope to have, you won’t mind, I am 
sure, my having a strong fleet of sub- 
marines and light cruisers to protect my 
empire, which is quite as wide-flung as 
yours.” 

Now Britain does object to any nation 
having a large fleet of submarines. So 
long as Britain has a strong battle fleet 
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with bases in all parts of the world, 
she ean maintain and protect her carry- 
ing trade if no nation has the power to 
hold up those merchant ships in case of 
war. The last time any nation at- 
tempted to blockade England it was by 
methods that affronted the sentiments 
of mankind. Germany’s ruthless sub- 
niarine warfare brought the very name 
of submarine into discredit. During 
these weeks of the Conference, there- 
fore, Great Britain has urged that the 
submarine be altogether abolished. She 
las argued that the submarine is use- 
less for anything except what she calls 
offensive warfare. Naval experts have 
by no means agreed that this is true. 
Indeed, it is difficult, if not impossible, 
io distinguish in warfare between the 
offensive and the defensive. The British 
delegates have argued that, in spite of 
hostile submarines, millions of men were 
iransported across the seas by Britain 
without the loss of a man except from 
hospital ships, and that that fact proves 
that the submarine is a feeble weapon 
of defense. On the other hand, it is 
pointed out that during the war the 
{troops that were transported overseas 
were landed in friendly territory, and 
ihat the situation would be entirely dif- 
ferent in case of an invasion. Indeed, 
it is argued that the submarine as well 
as the mine was effective in keeping 
both German and British coasts com- 
paratively free from attack. In arguing, 
therefore, for the abolition of the sub- 
marine as a weapon of war Great 
Britain has stood alone; but she has 
kept steadily at the task of discrediting 
ihe submarine in the eyes of the world. 
Of course there is no evil inherent in 
the submarine itself. The evil is in the 
outrageous abuse of it, such as, that by 
the Germans; but the result of the Brit- 
sh appeal to public opinion has been 
that any proposal to maintain a fleet of 
submarines is one which has in it a 
suggestion of obloquy. 

When America, Britain, and Japan 
agreed upon a naval ratio of 5-5-3, they 
announced to France that, in their opin- 
ion, the present state of the French 
navy was such as to make it fair for 
France to have a tonnage of capital 
ships that would make her ratio 1.75. 
France replied that, as she had not been 
consulted about the ratio, she had been 
thinking the matter over and she had 
decided on a figure about twice as large 
as that assigned to her. This French 
reply created a great deal of disturb- 
ance. By an exchange of notes Secre- 
tary Hughes secured from M. Briand, 
the French Premier, the French Govern- 
ment’s consent to accept the ratio 
named by the three Powers, with a 
reservation as to the building of sub- 
marines and light cruisers. At the men- 
tion of submarines the British became 
denunciatory. At a session of the dele- 
sates Mr. Balfour accused France of 
planning war upon Britain, and at a 
later session Lord Lee reiterated the 
charge, buttressing it by quoting state- 
ments ascribed to a French naval officer 
in defense of Germany’s ruthless subma- 
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CHARLIE CHAPLIN 


BY THOMAS BURKE 


A new view of the personality of 


the famous film comedian. In this 
article the author of “ Limehouse 
Nights,” “ Out and Around London,” 
and other vivid books about the by- 
ways of London life goes below the 
surface of things and shows us the 
true psychology of Charles Chaplin 
as he sees it. It will appear in our 
next issue. 











rine warfare. The accusation against 
France brought a responsive protest 
from M. Sarraut, head of the French 
delegation. And the statements of the 


French naval officer were officially re 


pudiated by the French Government. 
Nevertheless France thus found herself 
under condemnation by the peoples of 
two nations who had been her allies and 
friends. 

The episode is useful as an illustra- 
tion of the fact that the nation which 
ignores the methods of modern diplo- 
macy—which is at the same time both 
mass diplomacy and open diplomacy—is 
bound to suffer. 

Though the United States has, like 
the other nations with the exception of 
Britain, opposed the abolition of the 
submarine, the American delegates have 
proposed rules for the control of sub- 
marine warfare. These rules have been 
drafted by Mr. Root. The first states 
the existing law concerning the holding 
up of merchantmen on the high seas and 
definitely subjects the submarine to the 
observance of that law. The second 
rule would amend the existing law by 
prohibiting the submarine from molest- 
ing merehant vessels altogether. The 
third rule would subject the violator of 
the existing law and of the proposed 
amendment to the penalty of death as a 
pirate. Mr. Balfour for the British pro- 
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posed that, while awaiting general ac- 
ceptance by all nations of the world, the 
naval Powers at this Conference as 
among themselves, in the wholly im- 
probable case of war between any two 
of them, should accept the amendment 
to the existing law. 

Behind Mr. Root’s provosals there has 
risen a strong body of public opinion. 
There can hardly be any question of the 
ultimate acceptance of the first rule, 
which would subject the submarine to 
the existing law requiring any naval 
vessel to warn a merchant vessel before 
molesting her, to visit and search her 
and place her passengers and crew in 
safety before destroying her; but there is 
a question whether the rule which puts 
the submarine in a category by itself 
will be or ought to be accepted. It is 
impossible here to state the arguments 
for and against the proposal. It is suf- 
ficient to say that any amendment to 
the existing law of naval warfare ought 
to be accepted only after the most care- 
ful consideration, and should not be 
adopted merely because repugnance to 
the methods of the German submarine 
pirates has given the submarine a bad 
name and has seemed to invest it with 
an evil power like that of a fetish. 

Talk to the effect that the French de- 
cision to retain freedom of action for 
the building of submarines and auxil 
iary vessels has paralyzed the Confer- 
ence and brought it near to a wreck is 
not to be taken seriously. There can be 
no exhausting competition in building 
subordinate craft. Nobody plans such 
competition and nobody expects it. The 
existing competition for the building of 
capital ships has been stopped. The 
naval ratio has been agreed upon. The 
main structure of the American pro- 
posal has stood, as Mr. Balfour pre- 
dicted it would stand. The ill feeling 
between Great Britain and France, 
which everybody who reads the papers 
knows of anyway, has been revealed 
once more; but it has not prevented 
them from reaching a common under- 
standing on vital matters. Those who 
look at this Conference from a point of 
view in Europe are, after all, looking at 
it from a parochial point of view, even 
though Europe may be said to be a very 
large parish. After all, as Theodore 
Roosevelt pointed out, the worJd passed 
from the Mediterranean age to the At- 
lantic age in the course of its progress, 
and now is passing out of the Atlantic 
age into the age of the Pacific. To-day 
it is not the balance of Europe that 
needs attention; it is the balance of the 
world. It is no longer possible for one 
country to direct the course of history 
by directing the distribution of forces 
on a single continent. The Conference 
at Washington has accomplished al- 
ready a great deal, but among all its 
accomplishments there is nothing that 
can compare with its achievement in 
bringing forth proof that for the future 
peace and welfare of the world diplo- 
macy must not only have new methods 
but also new objects. 

2 January, 1922. 
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This is the latest type of fighting ship in New York’s municipal navy. There is no truce in the 


war in which this ship is engaged—the war against fire. 


She flies the city’s flag, bright with the 


orange and blue of New Netherlands, at the truck. She is named for one of the ablest of the city’s 


Mayors, John VPurroy Mitchel, whose tragic death in an 


National loss 


aviation accident during the war was a 
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WINTER HITS THE 
FISHING FLEET 


Coming in from the fish- 
ing grounds off New- 
foundland, the trawler 
Dawn, coated with ice, is 
here seen arriving at her 
dock in Boston. A mem- 
ber of the crew is shown 
chopping out the dory 
nest 
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SHELTER 


I HAD reared a roof for shelter from the sky; 
The strong light of Heaven broke through from on high, 


1 had shut my door to keep quiet and warm; 
The strong word of Heaven came in like a storm. 


1 had built 
The strong 


Blessed are the shelterless unto whom are given 


The strong 


MARGUERITE WILKINSON 


me walls and thought that all was well; 
wind of Heaven blew on them and they fell. 


light, the strong word, the strong wind of Heaven. 


“OLD MAN WARNER” 


MUST warn you at the outset that 

unless you or some of your folks 

came from Vermont it is hardly 
worth your while to read about Old Man 
Warner. You will not be able to see 
anything in his story except, as we say 
in Vermont, a “gape and swallow” about 
nothing. Well, I don’t claim much dra- 
matic action for the story of Old Man 
Warner, but I am setting it down on the 
chance that it may fall into the hands 
of some one brought up on Vermont 
stories, as I was. I know that for him 
there will be something in Old Man 
Warner’s life, something of Vermont, 
something we feel and cannot express, 
as we feel the incommunicable aura of 
a personality. 

The old man has been a weight on the 
collective mind of our town ever since I 
was a little girl, and that is a long time 
ago. He was an old man even then. 
Year after year as our Board of Select- 
men planned the year’s town budget 
they had this worry about Old Man 
Warner, and what to do with him. It 
was not that old Mr. Warner was a dan- 
gerous character, or anything but 
strictly honest and law-abiding. But he 
had his own way of bothering his fellow- 
citizens. 

In his young days he had inherited a 
farm from his father, back up in Arnold 
Hollow, where at that time, about 1850, 
there was a cozy little settlement of five 
or six farms with big families. He set- 
tled there, cultivated the farm, married, 
and brought up a family of three sons. 
When the Civil War came, he volun- 
teered together with his oldest boy and 
went off to fight in the second year of 
the war. He came back alone in 1864, 
the son having fallen in the Battle of 
the Wilderness. And he went back up 
to Arnold Hollow to live, and there he 
stayed, although the rest of his world 
broke up and rearranged itself in a dif- 
ferent pattern, mostly centering about 
the new railway track in the main val- 
ley. 

Only the older men returned to the 
Arnold Hollow settlement to go on culti- 
vating their steep. rocky farms. The 
younger ones set off for the West, the 
two remaining Warner boys with the 
others. Their father and mother stayed, 
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BY DOROTHY CANFIELD 


the man hardly ever leaving the farm 
now even to go to town. His wife said 
once that he seemed to feel as though 


he never could get caught up on the 
years he had missed during the war. 


She said that he always had thought the 
world of his own home. 

The boys did pretty well out in Iowa, 
had the usual ups and downs of pioneer 
farmers, and by 1898, when their 
mother died, leaving their father alone 
at seventy-one, they were men of forty- 
eight and forty-six who had comfortable 
homes to which to invite him to pass his 
old age. 

Everybody in our town began to lay 
plans about what they would buy at the 
auction when Old Man Warner would 
sell off his things, as the other Arnold 
Hollow families had; for by this time, 
for one reason or another, the Warners 
were the only people left up there. Also 
the Selectmen planned to cut out the 
Arnold Hollow Road and put the tidy 
little sum saved from the upkeep of that 
into improvements on the main valley 
thoroughfare. 3ut old Mr. Warner 
wrote his sons and told the Selectmen 
that he saw no reason for leaving his 
home to go and live in a strange place 
and be a burden to his children, with 
whom, having seen them at the rarest 
intervals during the last thirty years, 
he did not feel very well acquainted. 
And he always had liked his own home. 
Wliy should he leave it? It was pretty 
late in the day for him to get used to 
Western ways. He'd just be a bother 
to his boys. He didn’t want to be a 
bother to anybody, and he didn’t pro- 
pose to be! There were a good many 
protests all round, but of course the 
Selectmen had not the faintest author- 
ity over him, and, as quite probably his 
sons were at heart relieved, nothing was 
done. The town very grudgingly voted 
the money to keep up the Arnold Hollow 
Road, but consoled itself by saying 
freely that the old cuss never had been 
so very bright, and was worse now; 
evidently had no idea what he was try- 
ing to do and would soon get tired of 
living alone and “doing for himself.” 

That was twenty-two years ago. 
Selectmen who were then vigorous and 
middle-aged of fifty-five, grew old, de- 


crepit, died, and were buried. Boys who 
were learning their letters then grew 
up, married, had children, and became 
Selectmen in their turn. Old Man War- 
ner’s sons grew old and died, and the 
names of most of his grandchildren, 
scattered all over the West, were un- 
known to us. And still the old man 
lived alone in his home and “did for 
himself.” 

Every spring when road work began 
the Selectmen groaned over having to 
keep up the Arnold Hollow Road, and 
every autumn they tried their best to 
persuade the old man to come down to 
a settlement, where he could be taken 
care of. Our town is very poor; taxes 
are a heavy item in our calculations; 
it is just all we can do to keep our 
schools and roads going, and we grudge 
every penny we are forced to spend on 
tramps, paupers, or the indigent sick. 
Selectmen in whose régime town ex- 
penses were high are not only never re- 
elected to town office, but their name is 
a byword and a reproach for years after- 
wards. We elect them, among other 
things, to see to it that town expenses 
are not high, and to lay their plans ac- 
cordingly. 

Two decades of Selectmen, heavy with 
this responsibility, tried to lay their 
plans accordingly in regard to Old Man 
Warner, and ran their heads into a 
stone wall. One Board of Selectmen 
after another knew exactly what would 
happen: the old dumb-head would get a 
stroke of paralysis, or palsy, or soften- 
ing of the brain, or something; and the 
town treasury would bleed at every pore 
for expensive medical service, maybe an 
operation at a hospital; and after that 
somebody paid to take care of him. If 
they could only ship him off to his 
family! One of the granddaughters, 
now a middle-aged woman, kept up a 
tenuous connection with the old man 
and answered, after long intervals, 
anxious communications from the Se- 
lectmen. Or if not that, if only they 
could get him down out of there in the 
winter, so that they would not be sad- 
died with the perpetual worry about 
what was happening to him, with the 
perpetual need to break out the road and 
go up there to gee that he was all right! 
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But Old Man Warner was still not 
bright enough to see any reason why he 
should lie down on his own folks or why 
he should not live in his own home. 
When gentle expostulations were tried, 
he always answered mildly that he 
guessed he’d rather go on living the way 
he was for a while longer; and when 
blustering was tried he straightened up, 
looked the blusterer in the eye, and said 
he guessed there wasn’t no law in Ver- 
mont to turn a man off his own farm 
s’ long he paid his debts, and he didn’t 
owe any that he knew of. 

That was the fact, too. He paid spot 
cash for what he bought in his semi- 
yearly trips to the village to “do trad- 
ing,” as our phrase goes. He bought 
very little—a couple of pairs of over- 
alls a year, a bag apiece of sugar and 
coffee and rice and salt and flour, some 
raisins and pepper. And once or twice 
during the long period of his hermit life 
an overcoat and a new pair of trousers. 
What he brought down from his farm 
was more than enough to pay for such 
purchases, for he continued to cultivate 
his land, less and less of it of course 
each year, but still enough to feed his 
horse and cow and pig and hens, and to 
provide him with corn and potatoes and 
onions. He salted down and smoked a 
hog every fall and ate his hens when 
ihey got too old to lay. 

And of course as long as he was ac- 
tually economically independent’ the 
town, groaning with apprehension over 
the danger to its treasury though it was, 
could not lay a finger on the cranky old 
codger. And yet of course his economic 
independence couldn’t last! From one 
day to the next something was bound to 
happen to him that would cost the town 
money. 

Each year the Selectmen, planning 
the town expenditures with the concen- 
trated prudence born of hard necessity, 
cast an uneasy mental glance up Arnold 
Hollow way, and scringed at the thought 
that perhaps this was the year when 
money would have to be taken away 
from the road or the school fund to pay 
for Old Man Warner’s doctoring and 
nursing, and finally for his burial, be- 
cause as the years went by even the 
tenuous granddaughter vanished—died, 
or moved, or something. Old Man War- 
ner was now entirely alone in the world. 

All during my childhood and youth 
he was a legendary figure of “sot” ob- 
stinacy and queerness. We children 
used to be sent up once in a while to 
take our turn in seeing that the old 
man was all right. It was an expedition 
like no other. You turned off the fre- 
quented main road and, feeling very 
queer and all alone on the deserted side- 
lane, went up the steep, stony, winding 
mountain trail, dense with the shade of 
Sugar maples and oaks. At the top, 
where your blown horse stopped to rest, 
you saw before you the grassy path lead- 
ing across the little upland plateau 
where the Arnold Hollow settlement 
had been. The older people said that 
they could almost hear the faint echoes 
of whetting scythes and barking dogs 
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and cheerful voices, as there had been 
in the old days. But for a solitary child 
there was nothing but a _ breathlessly 
hushed, sunny glade of abandoned farm- 
homes, drooping and gray. You went 
past the creepy place as fast as your 
horse could gallop and clattered into the 
thicket of shivering white birches which 
grew close to the road like a screen, and 
then—there was no sensation in my 
childhood quite like the coming out into 
the ordered, inhabited, humanized little 
clearing in front of Old Man Warner’s 
home. There were portly hens crooning 
around the close-cropped grass, and a 
pig grunting sociably from his pen at 
you, and shining milk-pans lying in the 
sun tilted against the white-birch sticks 
of the wgod-pile, and Old Man Warner 
himself, infinitely aged and stooped, in 
his faded clean overalls, emerging from 
the barn door to peer at you out of his 
bright old eyes and to give you a hearty, 
“Well, you’re quite a long ways from 
home, don’t you know it? Git off your 
horse, can’t ye? I’ve got a new calf in 
here.” Or perhaps if it was a Sunday 
he sat in the sun on the front porch, 
with a clean shirt on, reading the 
weekly edition of the New York “Trib- 
une.” He drove two miles every Satur- 
day afternoon, down to his R. F. D. mail 
box on the main road, to get this. 

You heard so much talk about him 
down in the valley, so much fussing and 
stewing about his being so sot and so 
queer, that it always surprised you 
when you saw him to find he was just 
like anybody else. You saw his ealf, 
and had a drink of milk in his clean, 
well-scrubbed kitchen, and played with 
the latest kitten, and then you said 
good-by for that time and got on your 
horse and went back through the birch 
thicket into the ghostly decay of the 
abandoned farms, back down the long, 
stony road to the valley, where every- 
body was so cross with the unreasonable 
old man for causing them so much 
worry. “How could he expect to go 
along like that, when other old folks so 
much younger than he give up and acted 
like other people, and settled down 
where you could take care of them! The 
house might burn down over his head, 
and he with it; or he might fall and 
break his hip and be there for days, 
yelling and fainting away till somebody 
happened to go; or a cow might get 
ugly and hook him, and nobody to send 
for help.’ All these frightening possi- 
bilities and many others had been re- 
peatedly presented to the old man him- 
self with the elaborations and detail 
which came from heart-felt alarm about 
him. But he continued to say mildly 
that he guessed he’d go on, living the 
way he was for a while yet. “A while!” 
He was ninety years old. 

And then he was ninety-one, and then 
ninety-two, and we were surer and surer 
he would “come on the town” before 
each fiscal year was over. At the be- 
ginning of last winter our Selectmen 
went up in a body to try to bully or 
coax the shrunken, wizened old man, 
now only half his former size, to go 
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down to the valley. He remarked that 
he “guessed there wasn’t no law in Ver- 
mont,” and so forth, just as he had to 
their fathers. He was so old that he 
could no longer straighten up as he said 
it, for his back was helplessly bent with 
rheumatism, and for lack of teeth he 
whistled and clucked and lisped a good 
deal as he pronounced his formula. But 
his meaning was as clear as it had been 
thirty years ago. ‘They came sulkily 
away without him, knowing that they 
would both be laughed at and blamed in 
the valley because the cussed old crab 
had got the best of them again. 

Last February a couple of men, cross- 
ing over to a lumber job on Hemlock 
Mountain by way of the Arnold Hollow 
Road, saw no smoke coming out of the 
chimney, knocked at the door, and, get- 
ting no answer, opened it and stepped 
in. There lay Old Man Warner, dead on 
his kitchen floor in front of his well- 
blacked cook-stove. The tiny, crooked 
old body was fully dressed, even to a 
fur cap and mittens, and in one hand 
was his sharp, well-ground ax. One 
stove-lid was off, and a charred stick of 
wood lay half in and half out of the fire- 
box. Evidently the old man had stepped 
to the fire to put in a stick of wood be- 
fore he went out to split some more, and 
had been stricken instantly, before he 
could move a step. His cold, white old 
face was composed and quiet, just as it 
had always been in life. 

The two lumbermen fed the _ half- 
starved pig and hens and turned back to 
the valley with the news, driving the 
old man’s cow and horse in front of 
them; and in a couple of hours we all 
knew that Old Man Warner had died, all 
alone, in his own kitchen. 

Well, what do you think? We were 
as stirred up about it—! We turned 
out and gave him one of the best fu- 
nerals the town ever saw. And we put 
up a good marble tombstone that told 
all about how he had lived. We found 
we were proud of him—as proud as 
could be, the darned old bulldog who 
had stuck it out all alone in spite of us! 
We brag about his single-handed victory 
over old age and loneliness, and we keep 
talking about him to the children, just 
as we brag about our grandfather’s vic- 
tories in the Civil War and talk to the 
children about the doings of the Green 
Mountain Boys. Old Man Warner has 
become history. We take as much satis- 
faction in the old fellow’s spunk as 
though he had been our own grand- 
father, and we spare our listeners no de- 
tail of his story—“. and there he 
stuck year after year, with the whole 
town plaguing at him to quit. And he 
earned his own living, and chopped his 
own wood, and kept himself and the 
house just as decent; and never got 
queer and frowzy and half-cracked, but 
stayed just like anybody, as nice an old 
man as ever you saw—all alone, all 
all stark alone, beholden to nobody, ask- 
ing no odds of anybody. Yes, sir, and 
died with his boots on at ninety-three, 
on a kitchen floor you could have et 
off of, ’twas so clean,” 
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SNOW PHOTOGRAPHY 


BY ELON JESSUP 


HE amateur photographer who 

fails to take advantage of the 

unique photographic possibilities 
of snow-time is missing some of the best 
pictures of all the year. It is within 
the sphere of snowscapes that the cam- 
era comes perhaps closest of all of mak- 
ing an accurate record of nature as she 
appears to the human eye and imagina- 
tion. 

Nature in snow-time is a study in 
gradations of black and white. Her 
cloak has become marvelously simplified 
since summer days, and thé camera 
likes simplicity. To be sure, there are 
present some subtleties of color which 
cannot be reproduced in the finished 
photographie print, but these are sur- 
prisingly few. Black and white the 
camera can readily understand, and if 
given half a chance it will by no means 
overlook numerous gradations of gray 
which lie in between. 

The whole stage is set in snow-time 
for truthful delineation in  black-and- 
white print of nature as she really ex- 
Yet this does not mean that a 
is bound to be satisfac- 
tory. There are some amateurs who 
secure universally poor results. The 
knack of getting good snow pictures is 
not always easy for the average ama- 
teur, for the reason that this is to some 

tent a specialized branch of photog- 

v, The snowscape camerist en- 
*s a set of conditions which are 


ists. 
snow picture 


quite different from those to which he 
has been accustomed in summer. It is 
essential that he change his methods to 
meet these new conditions. Practice, 
constant striving for better pictures, 
and the knowledge of a few semi-tech- 
nical points demanded by snow photog- 
raphy will enable any amateur to make 
fast progress. One need not be an ex- 
pert in order to get good snowscapes. 
Many snow pictures are quite mean- 
ingless and without character. And of 
course one cannot hope to get worth- 
while pictures until he is willing to ad- 
mit that a poor picture really is poor. 
The most common offender in this re- 
spect among photographic prints is the 
one which shows extreme contrast. I 
have heard this type of snow picture 
aptly termed “soot and whitewash.” It 
shows an extremely black obje¢t against 
a very white background. All detail 
and fine gradations of tone which were 
visible to the human eye in that par- 
ticular glimpse of nature are completely 
lacking in the finished photographic 
print. The snow is so devoid of charac- 
ter that it might just about as well be 
a white sheet strung on a clothes-line. 
Such a picture, as a rule, fails in be- 
ing a truthful delineation of nature, and 
for this reason is wholly unworthy. 
There are, however, exceptions to this 
rule. It is sometimes possible for a 
“soot and whitewash” picture to have 
great merit. One of my own photo- 


graphs which I prize most highly is that 
of a dark figure in a snowstorm. Almost 
no detail is shown and the falling snow 
is indistinguishable, but the first thing 
one senses upon viewing the picture is 
that, in reality, the snow is coming 
down fast and furious. It is the mere 
suggestion of the storm which is the 
making of the picture. Nature is there 
as she really exists. 

The true record and spirit of a snow- 
storm are quite within the capabilities 
of a camera, and the result may be a pe- 
culiarly effective picture. Choose a day 
by preference when the falling flakes 
are large. Be sure that both the cam- 
era and the lens are fully protected from 
the snow. If it becomes necessary to 
change a film, make sure that no snow- 
flakes flicker down upon this. When- 
ever practicable, in a snow-storm the 
camera should be. given overhead pro- 
tection which extends several feet be- 
yond the front of the lens. Flakes 
which drop in close proximity to the 
lens are likely to show as _ blurred 
streaks in the finished print. An um- 
brella, crudely erected awning, open 
shed, or some similar overhead protec- 
tion will place the snowflakes at a dis- 
tance and hence within the area of 
clearer focus. 

On a bright clear day it is oftentimes 
advisable to make use of a ray filter. 
The ray filter is a colored glass which 
fits over the lens of the camera. It is 
comparable to the yellow goggles which 
have been such a comfort to your eyes 
at the seashore. You may recall that 
while wearing these goggles you have 
been able to see interesting details of a 
scene which without goggles the glaring 
sun would not permit you to see. The 
ray filter to some extent performs the 
same service in connection with the eye 
of the camera. 

The use of a ray filter is not abso- 
lutely essential, but on a bright sunny 
day, at any rate, you can obtain notice- 
ably better pictures with than without 
one. On gray days the difference is not 
so marked. The period of exposure 
given to the film should always be two 
or three times longer with a filter than 
under the same conditions without one. 

Just as a good snow-storm picture 
gives one the feel of the storm, so 
should a clear-weather photograph hold 
suggestion either of the grayness or 
brightness of the day. But the hours 
when the sun shines most brightly are 
not the best for getting the sense of 
brightness. More effective pictures can 
be obtained before mid-morning and 
after mid-afternoon than in the middle 
of the day. The long, rangy shadows 
east across the white blanket of snow in 
early and late hours are oftentimes the 
very making of a picture. It must be 
remembered, however, that at such 
times the white bright light of midday 
has changed to one of soft yellowish 
tinge. This means that the period of 
exposure must be increased two or three 
times. 

The correct timing of exposure for a 
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film or plate in winter is quite different 
from what it is in summer. The sum- 
mer-season amateur taking up snow 
photography for the first time will have 
poor success unless he acquires a new 
set of exposure rules. Any one wholly 
unfamiliar with light conditions can 
easily be fooled into thinking that there 
is more light on a bright winter day 
with the glare of the sun on the white 
snow than on an ordinary summer day. 
The camera, however, cannot be 
fooled. It knows very well the differ- 
ence between summer and winter light, 
knows that the matter is whoJJy one of 
elight intensity. The light of summer is 
direct, while that from the snow in win- 
ter is reflected. And reflected light can 
never be as intense as direct light. This 
means that an open snowscape almost 
universally demands a longer exposure 
than does an open summer landscape, 
although of course the winter scene 
which is wholly devoid of snow takes a 
longer exposure than the snowscape. 
This matter of exposure is in some 
respects the most important element of 
all in taking snow pictures. It demands 
careful study. There are a number of 
general rules, of course, which are ap- 
plicable both to summer and’ winter 
work, as, for example, the nearer a 
given object is to the camera, the longer 
the exposure. Even so, you are almost 
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sure to make mistakes in timing unless 
during the early stages of your snow- 
scape experiments you rely upon a good 
exposure meter. One of these can be 
purchased in any photographic store. 

Even when guided by a reliable ex- 
posure meter one would do wisely to 
make a certain amount of allowance for 
the physical changes which the mechan- 
ism of a camera goes through in winter. 
Cold weather affects the metal parts. It 
oftentimes happens that a shutter works 
more slowly on a cold winter day than 
it does in summer. Indeed, there have 
been times with my own camera when 
the shutter has refused to function at 
all. I have been forced to go indoors 
and allow it to thaw out. 

Inattention to the physical changes to 
which a camera is subject in winter is 
an important element in getting good 
pictures. Only by knowing one’s cam- 
era thoroughly, knowing what to expect 
under given conditions, can one make 
the proper amount of allowance for tem- 
porary shortcomings. 

It is essential to know, for example, 
that when: you.take a camera from a 
heated house into the extreme cold of 
outdoors there almost invariably forms 
on the lens a cloudy coating of mois- 


ture. If a picture were ‘taken under 
these conditions, the finished print 
would be an _ indistinguishable blur, 
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which you would find it hard to account 
for unless you knew the reason. 

After stepping outdoors in winter to 
take a picture, it is advisable to look at 
your lens to make sure that the mois- 
ture has cleared. It will do so after the 
glass has become acclimated to the cold. 
If the coating of moisture is slow in 
evaporating, you can speed matters 
along by wiping the lens with a clean 
linen handkerchief. But wipe very 
gently indeed, so that the glass will noi 
be scratched. 

Photographie plates and films should 
be carried in such a way that there is 
no possibility of getting them wet. 
Small round tin containers sealed with 
strips of adhesive tape serve as water- 
proof protection for films. For the size 
of film known as 1A or smaller an 
empty shaving-stick tube does very well. 

Plates and films, so far as practicable, 
should be protected from continued ex- 
treme cold. If it is found possible to 
keep a set of plate-holders warmly 
wrapped in a blanket or some article of 
clothing before and after exposure, this 
care may prove an element in securing 
satisfactory pictures. It does plates no 
good to get them chilled. In any case, it is 
unwise to develop a plate or film imme- 
diately upon bringing it indoors. Before 
doing so allow the plate or film to become 
acclimated to the heat of the house. 


CAPITAL SHIPS AND AIRCRAFT 


A LETTER FROM THREE 


Aberdeen Proving Ground, 
Aberdeen, Maryland, 
November 14, 1921 
The Editor of The Outlook, 
New York, N. Y. 
Dear Sir: 

AN it be that the question of the 
vulnerability of battleships to at- 
tack from the air is again being 

discussed on the negative side? Appar- 
ently such is the ease in view of the 
article recently published in The 
Outlook and written by Commander 
Cleary, of the United States Navy. Offi- 
cers of the Army Air Service who par- 
ticipated in the bombing maneuvers off 
the Virginia Capes this summer had 
believed that the question of battleship 
vulnerability had been settled once and 
for all. Certainly, nobody who saw the 
Ostfriesland, the masterpiece of German 
naval construction, the pride of the Im- 
perial German Navy, roll over on its 
back and take up its final resting-place 
on the sandy bottom of the Atlantic 
Ocean can ever be convinced that a ship 
could be constructed capable of resist- 
ing attack from the air. 

In this connection, the Ostfriesland, 
which has been referred to as an “obso- 
lete ship,” cost the German people $40,- 
000,000 to construct, was one of the 
most modern ships of the German navy, 


and had two protective steel decks es- 
pecially designed for defense against 
aircraft. 

In the course of his article the naval 
commander says: 

She was taken out and anchored 
for the purpose of sinking her... 
Generally ideal summer weather pre- 
vailed. The ship was without anti- 
aircraft gunfire cr ability to maneu- 
ver, and the planes bombed from the 
very low altitude of 1,200 to 2,000 feet. 
True, the Ostfriesland was anchored; 

but the inference that an anchored tar- 
get is easier to hit than one in motion 
is far from the facts in the case. This 
had been demonstrated by extensive 
tests on towed targets near Langley 
Field the past summer. Army bombers 
secured a much higher percentage of 
hits on towed targets than they did on 
stationary targets, for the reason that 
the bombing plane travels in the same 
direction that the target is moving, and 
consequently is over it for a greater 
length of time. Obviously, the faster 
the target is moving, the easier it would 
be to hit. 

As concerns maneuverability, it is a 
matter well known to all naval officers 
that it is an impossibility for a capital 
ship to change its course in the least 
degree within eleven seconds, which is 
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the time required for a bomb to drop 
two thousand feet. 

As concerns anti-aircraft gunfire, the 
record of hits on the western front dur- 
ing the recent war was only one hit in 
67,000 shots. The highest percentage 
claimed by ordnance experts even to-day 
is but one hit in 40,000 shots. It is 
merely a problem in arithmetic to figure 
the time it would take to secure one 
solitary hit. In fact, it is well known 
and realized by persons conversant with 
this subject that the effects of anti-air- 
craft fire are so small as to be practi- 
cally negligible. The sooner this fact is 
admitted by naval experts, the simpler 
will be the question of deciding the rela- 
tive importance of capital ships and air- 
craft. 

As concerns weather conditions: Ideal 
weather prevailed in the bombing of the 
Ostfriesland, but during the bombing of 
the Frankfort, four days before this 
time, one formation of Martin bombers 
went out, did their bombing, and re- 
turned during one of the worst storms 
that hit the Atlantic coast this summer. 
Only one ship of this squadron was' 
forced down by motor trouble after the 
bombing was completed. It landed on. 
shore without serious damage. This 
flight got a higher percentage of hits 
than any other flight that bombed the 
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Frankfort. Naval experts will admit 
that during that storm it would have 
been impossible for a naval vessel to 
have secured any reasonable percentage 
of hits by gunfire. Also, on their way 
out to bomb the German destroyer a 
squadron of pursuit planes, led by Cap- 
tain Baucom, flew through seven rain- 
storms straight to their target and re- 
turned without the loss of a single 
plane. Let us get down to facts and ad- 
mit that fog and bad weather are a far 
greater menace to naval vessels in ac- 
tion than to aircraft. 

As concerns the altitude from which 
we bombed: Even admitting that at an 
altitude of 2,000 feet aircraft might be 
in danger from machine-gun fire, or pos- 
sibly from anti-aircraft fire, no one 
contends for a single minute that we 
might not suffer loss of ships and loss 
of life. We didn’t join the Air Service 
with any expectation that we would 
rival Methuselah. Certainly we would 
have our casualties, but machine guns, 
artillery, and gas did not prevent the 
infantry from going over the top and 
accomplishing its mission. No more 
would the loss of airplanes prevent the 
Air Service from going to sea and ac- 
complishing its mission. It is ridicu- 
lous to argue that bombing squadrons 
would not bomb from low altitudes 
simply because some of their planes 
might be shot down. 

The navai commander writes as fol- 
lows: 

Furthermore, if the Ostfriesland 
had carried three or four or more 
fast light pursuit planes (armed with 
machine guns firing explosive and 
incendiary bullets), as all modern 
ships do carry or will shortly carry, 
these light planes, capable of out- 


maneuvering with ease. the heavy 
bombing planes, would have shot 
down a number of the bombing 


planes before they came anywhere 
near the target ship. 
Surely the commander knows that in 
time of war no squadron of bombing 
planes would go on a mission without 
their escort of pursuit planes. For 
every bombing squadron we would have 
two pursuit squadrons, each of which 
contains twenty-one fast fighting air- 
planes. What chance would these three 
or four pursuit planes carried on a capi- 
tal ship have against the fighting craft 
guarding the big bombers? None, abso- 
lutely none. The commander may say 
that the other capital ships of the fleet 
would also have pursuit planes. The 
answer is that in time of war, with a 
properly developed air force, we would 
not be limited to one bombing squadron 
and two pursuit squadrons of protecting 
planes. We wouldn’t, or at least let us 
hope we won’t have.to, wage war with 
one bombardment squadron and two 
pursuit squadrons. With a properly de- 
veloped air service we would have sev- 
eral wings of bombardment and several 
wings of pursuit to meet any approach- 
ing fleet. We would be able to mass at 
least a dozen pursuit planes for every 
plane the capital ships could send into 
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the air. That is the reason why the 
“three or four or more fast light pur- 
suit planes’ mentioned by Commander 
Cleary would not affect in any way the 
outcome of an engagement between 
battleship and aircraft. Such an en- 
gagement could end in only one way— 
the sinking of the battleship. 

Commander Cleary presents a state- 
ment showing the number of bombs 
dropped on the Ostfriesland and the 
number of hits obtained. We desire to 
call attention to his statement that out 
of six Army 2,000-pound bombs dropped 
there were no hits. This is literally cor- 
rect, but it was the 2,000-pound bombs 
which put the Ostfriesland under the 
water in less than. thirty minutes. It 
was the mining effect of the bombs ex- 
ploding near the ship and under the 
water which tore terrific holes in her 
sides that sent the vessel to the bottom. 
To be sure, we didwt hit her, but we 
did sink her. It is hardly fair to con- 
sider as hits only those bombs which 
came into contact with the target itself 
for the reason that every bomber tried 
not to hit the ship. He wanted to strike 
the water close to it, for he realized the 
greatest damage could be inflicted in 
that way. In fact, General Mitchell im- 
pressed upon us that he did not wish us 
to hit the vessel, but to place the bombs 
close to her in the water. To say we 
received only 16 hits out of 69 bombs 
dropped is a very misleading statement 
for the reason that every bomb striking 
the water within fifty feet caused more 
damage than a direct hit would have 
caused. Another statement made _ by 
Commander Cleary was that we dropped 
eleven Army 1,000-pound bombs and se- 
cured three hits. The writers took part 
in that particular phase of the bombing, 
and we remember clearly, as the records 
will show, that we did not drop eleven 
bombs of that type. We carried eleven 
Army 1,100-pound bombs, but after we 
had dropped five and secured three di- 
rect hits and two close to the ship in 
the water we were given the emergency 
signal to stop bombing by the Navy. 
Had we dropped the remaining six 
bombs it would have been unnecessary 
for the next flight of bombing planes to 
have left their airdrome, for the Ost- 
friesland would have sunk as a result of 
this attack. 

The one vital point in this contro- 
versy which seems to have been abso- 
lutely lost sight of by the defenders of 
the capital ship is that prior to the 
bombing tests this summer naval offi- 
cers were positive in their statements 
that aerial bombs could not sink a bat- 
tleship under any circumstances. They 
ridiculed arguments of Air Service offi- 
cers to the contrary. They were vitri- 
olic in their articles written for publi- 
cation. Why, one would have thought 
it was sacrilegious to even imagine that 
an airplane could carry a weapon capa- 
ble of sinking, or even putting out of 
commission, for that matter, one of 
those great, big, beautiful floating pal- 
aces which cost the taxpayers of this 




















A MODERN AERIAL BOMB OF ABOUT THREE 
HUNDRED POUNDS WEIGHT 


Its size may be judged by the white band on 
the upper left side of the picture. This is 
the arm of a man holding the bomb 
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AN AIRPLANE DESIGNED FOR USE FROM 
INFLATED FLOATS 


WHEELS ARE 


country the huge sum of forty million 
dollars to construct! That was the sub- 
ject of dispute, and it was decided so 
conclusively that it irritates those of us 
who dropped the “bombs which were 
heard round the world” every time an 
article appears which attempts to cham- 
pion the capital ship, the ship which 
takes three years to build and which 
costs the eéuntry more than is required 
to construct one thousand of the type 
of airplane which so speedily sent the 
pride of the German navy to her 
watery grave. 

One super-dreadnought costs $40,- 
000,000. 

One super-bombing plane costs $40,- 
000; one thousand of these bombing 
planes can be built for the price of one 
battleship. These are not fancies, but 
facts. What chance would the king of 
the jungle have if attacked by one thou- 


sand poisonous reptiles—each carrying 


a fatal sting? 

Why not admit frankly that an air- 
plane can sink a battleship, or any type 
of war-vessel? Why cloud the issue 
with a multitude of collateral facts? 

Every time an Air Service officer 
reads an article stating that a _ battle- 
ship cannot be sunk by airplanes he is 
reminded of the Swede who was in jail 
and who was informed by his lawyer 
that he could not be put in prison for 
that offense. The Swede replied: “Yah, 
but they got me in here just the same.” 

Commander Cleary mentioned the 
bombing of the battleship Iowa and the 
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few hits obtained by the Naval Air Ser- 
vice during that experiment. He inti- 
mates that the low percentage was due 
to the fact that the ship was moving 
at a rate of speed of about six miles an 
hour, and also because the planes 
bombed at 4,000 feet, an altitude higher 
than the bombing that was done during 
the sinking operations. He also lays 
emphasis on the fact that the Army did 
not participate in this maneuver except 
through the use of three blimps in the 
search part of the problem. 

We wish to take advantage of this 
opportunity to lay emphasis on the fact 
that the Iowa problem was primarily 
and principally one of location. Many 
naval officers were positive in their 
statements that airplanes could not lo- 
cate a battleship if given merely a gen- 
eral location, and to establish this ques- 
tion one way or the other the Iowa, at 
zero hour, was somewhere between Cape 
Hatteras and Cape Henlopen, and not 
farther out to sea than one hundred 
miles nor nearer to land than fifty 
miles. The army was invited to partici- 
pate in this problem, and sent three air- 
ships. The Iowa was located within 
two hours after the airships left their 
airdrome, and it was located by army 
airships, not naval seaplanes. 

True, as Commander Cleary says, the 
Army Air Service did not participate in 
the bombing exercises, for the reason 
that they were not to be conducted with 
live bombs. Nothing could be proved by 
the use of “dummies,” inasmuch as 
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credit would be given only for direct 
hits, and, as the case of the Ostfriesland 
so well illustrates, direct hits are not 
the ones which sink a ship. The bombs 
which strike the water close to the ship 
inflict the death blows. The Army 
might have bombed the Iowa and 
dropped ninety per cent of its bombs 
within twenty-five feet of the vessel 
(any one of which would have sunk the 
ship if the bombs were live), and arti- 
cles would have been published to the 
effect that the Army failed to hit the 
target ship. Had we been permitted to 
bomb the Iowa with a view to its de- 
struction, the Army would have partici- 
pated gladly, and there would now be 
one more battleship resting on the bot- 
tom of the Atlantic. 

It is well known that dummy bombs 
are not true in their trajectory. What 
might easily be a direct hit with a live 
bomb, perfectly designed and _ con- 
structed, would very likely be a one 
hundred or two hundred foot miss with 
a dummy bomb. 

The Naval Air Service probably did 
not secure a high average on the bomb- 
ing of the Iowa, but the slow movement 
of the vessel or the altitude from which 
they dropped their bombs had nothing 
whatsoever to do with the percentage 
obtained. Let’s admit that it is hardly 
fair to conduct an experiment with 
dummy bombs with their false and un- 
true trajectories and then come before 
the public with a statement of the few 
hits obtained, laying emphasis on the 
fact that the vessel was moving and 
saying nothing of the type of bomb used. 

The commander also says: 


Operations against her [the Iowa] 
were delayed one day by fog in which 
the airplanes could not operate, al- 
though this fog did not prevent the 
Iowa and the attending ships from 
maneuvering. 


To be sure the experiment was de- 
layed one day, but it was not delayed 
by Air Service officers. The searching 
parties were ready to take off. Army 
planes experienced no difficulty that day 
in flying because of poor visibility. The 
naval officer who considered it advisable 
to wait until the visibility was better 
probably considered that there was an 
element of risk involved and believed it 
unnecessary and unwarranted to risk 
the lives of his Air Servire officers in 
times of peace. Surely the commander 
realizes that had there been war the 
Air Service would have operated regard- 
less of the visibility. During the St. 
Mihiel offensive the visibility was so 
poor that the planes were flying barely 
over the tops of trees, but they operated 
and they secured results. It is hardly 
fair to lead the public to believe that 
an army, or a navy, for that matter, 
which postponed its maneuvers in time 
of peace for the sake of the health and 
possibly the lives of its men would hesi- 
tate in time of war because it was 
highly possible that some one might be 
lost. 

Let us remember that it was the con- 
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viction of many naval officers that a 
ship could not be located at sea. Let 
us also remember that the ship was lo- 
cated, and that it was located easily and 
speedily. 

Let us remember that some naval ex- 
perts ridiculed the idea that airplanes 
could sink battleships. Let us also re- 
member that a submarine, a destroyer, 
an armored cruiser, and a_ battleship 
were sent te the bottom with the great- 
est of ease, and that each one of these 
vessels went under in less than thirty 
minutes after the heavy bombing com- 
menced. 

We rest our case, satisfied with the 
verdict which is sure to be rendered by 
the jury of American people, whose 
money, in the form of taxation, pays for 
the construction of capital ships which, 
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tests have proved, are impotent when 
attacked by airplanes. 
Very truly yours, 
C. E. SHANKLE, 
First Lieutenant Air Service, U. S. A. 
Haroitp Lee GrorGE, 
First Lieutenant Air Service, U. S. A. 
CARLYLE W. GRAYBEAL, 
First Lieutenant Air Service, U. S. A. 


[We are glad to have the privilege of 
publishing this communication from 
three of the officers who took an active 
part in the bombing tests. We consider 
it a valuable contribution to the discus- 
sion which has been carried on in these 
pages concerning the relative power of 
airplanes and battleships. The testi- 
mony of these three officers is indeed 
weighty. 
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It should be borne in mind, however, 
that the armor-piercing shell, the tor- 
pedo-boat, and the submarine have all 
been heralded as sounding the knell of 
the battleship. A better case can be 
made out for the airplane than for any 
of these other weapons, but can we yet 
say that the verdict on the battleship is 
“thumbs down’? 

Each new weapon of offense against 
the battleship has in turn developed 
new methods and tacties of defense. We 
confess that, despite the expert testi- 
mony which has been presented here, 
we do not expect to see the battleship 
yield control of the high seas at the 
present time. We are ready to grant 
that the airplane is the most portentous 
menace to its existence which has yet 
appeared.—TuHeE Epirors. | 


THE RECTOR OF ALL OUTDOORS 


“ HE Country Pew vs. the Country 
Pulpit”! gave a depressing pic- 
ture of Ohio communities where 

“the sheep look up and are not fed.” To 

complete the picture. Mr. and Mrs. 

Bruére should tell us what religious 

body of the present time willingly or- 

dains ignorant men of limited intellec- 
tual power and sends them out as 
apostles to intelligent country people. 

I shall perhaps be accused of the arro- 

gance sometimes ascribed to the Angli- 

can communion if I say that at least I 

am sure they are not Episcopalians. 

Our educational standards are high, and 

an intelligent financial system tends to 

remove the clergy from the eleemosy- 
nary servitude that is suggested by the 

Bruére survey. 

Perhaps the authors of this survey 
would see another evidence of clerical 
dependence in a minister who acts as 
barber to country boys, as middleman 
to sell pigs for an isolated farmer, as 
fertilizer mixer and general handy man 
for a scattered community, and then in 
eucharistic white feeds the souls of 
humble folk with the heavenly bread, 
after he has helped them to provide the 
earthly food that is too often obtained 
with strain and toil. Here is no igno- 
rant preacher speaking to prosperous 
country people, secure (may I add, 
smug?) in the knowledge of their fat 
His people are often ignorant, 
always poor, scattered, and isolated— 
sometimes the last feeble shoots of an 
old ancestral tree deeply rooted in 
American history, sometimes toiling 
peasants whose first knowledge of Amer- 
ica was Ellis Island. 

The great changes in the New Eng- 
land States came with the Civil War— 
too many of the young men never came 
hack. Some made the Southern battle- 
field a piece of Northern ground; others 
wandered to the new lands of the West. 


? See The Outlook for November 16, last. 


acres, 


Large and thriving families dwindled 
down to lonely widows and spinsters; 
farms grew up to woodland, little mills 
and shops were abandoned, and new- 
comers to the districts settled early in 
our history found pioneer conditions 
awaiting them. The hill lands of Con- 
necticut, sold at modest prices, attracted 
land-hungry immigrants of many nation- 
alities, to whom the possession of a lit- 
tle farm was the greatest gift the New 
World could offer. These farms are 
often on rough hill roads, so isolated 
that there are no neighbors, no passing 
traffic; and in many cases the husband 
and father leaves home, sometimes for 
weeks at a time, to take some job that 
will bring in cash to pay taxes and inter- 
est, while wife and children work the 
farm. Imagine these people, isolated, 
uneducated, often unfamiliar with rural 
American life, and you have the mission 
field in which the “Pastoral Parson” 
finds his work. He is, properly speak- 
ing, a diocesan missioner of the Episco- 
pal Church, but his scope is so broad 
and so undefined that he might well be 
called the rector of all outdoors. Changes 
in rural conditions have caused other 
religious communions to give up their 
work. There are many disused and 
abandoned churches, lost in the hills or 
on untraveled roads where fifty years 
ago there was a small rural community. 
Now there are a few scattered families 
and a closed church. The Parson ob- 
tains the use of such a church; some- 
times it is possible to buy it and turn 
it into a community center as well as 
church. A church is not, however, abso- 
lutely necessary for his ministrations, 
for he wrote us recently of an occasion 
when he baptized a family of eight chil- 
dren in the kitchen. Then the next time 
he came along that lonely road he had 
his stereopticon outfit, and there was a 
display of religious pictures and a talk 
about sacred things as well as a secular 
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and entertaining display. Since the 
consolidation of rural schools some of 
the old country schoolhouses are closed, 
and the Parson has been able to turn 
some of these disused schools into com- 
munity centers. The Parson told us last 
winter how he drove twelve miles over 
very rough roads to hold a Christmas 
party in a closed Methodist church. He 
got to the little hamlet at dusk, and rang 
the church bell vigorously. In that com- 
munity ringing the church bell means 
just two things—fire or a visit from the 
Parson. So people looked out to see if 
it was a fire, and as there was no sign 
of that danger, they ate their suppers 
with despatch and made ready for a 
party, the only dissenters being the bats, 
whose squeaks and flutters in the belfry 
followed the time-honored precedent of 
all bats, ecclesiastical or otherwise. The 
Christmas party included.gifts from 
good friends of the missioner in the 
great city, games, dancing (the Parson’s 
small victrola pays a good many paro- 
chial calls), and simple refreshments. 
These gatherings in isolated places are 
a regular part of the Parson’s work. In 
many cases there is absolutely no amuse- 
ment for the young people, and the re- 
sults of this are altogether evil. Some 
strait-laced people have been rather 
shocked when the Parson acted as um- 
pire at a Sunday afternoon ball game, 
after church; and, what is more, he 
brought bat, ball, and catcher’s glove 
with him on Saturday night, incongru- 
ous company for his priestly vestments. 
3ut he thinks clean baseball is one form 
of Americanization for the growing lad 
of foreign parents, shut off in lonely 
hamlets where Satan is the most active 
purveyor of amusement. ; 

And those very boys like to come to 
the Parson’s Sunday school. He teaches 
them and talks straight to them, but, 
knowing boy nature, it is just possible 
that sessions held in the basement of 
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some of the shabby little churches have 
something to do with it. The Parson’s 
“orip” always holds something besides 
Prayer-Books. After butchering time 
there may be a few small steaks or other 
savory trifles, and when boys gather 
around a furnace or old stove with some 
tidbit sizzling on the end of a stick they 
are very likely to think there really is 
something in the Parson’s preaching. 
On some of these occasions the Parson’s 
valise is likely to show a businesslike 
set of clippers and a group of 
smooth-headed young Christians appear 
before their admiring friends after shed- 
ding their shock of unbrushed hair. It 
was after such an incident that the visit- 
ing bishop of the diocese commented on 
the neat, nice-appearing boys. The Par- 
son confided his part in it to the bishop, 
who observed that it was not every min- 
ister who was able to trim the congre- 
gation. 


also, 


In some of these communities summer 
boarders of the humbler sort are relied 
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upon as a cash crop, for it is very hard 
to find an available market for farm 
produce. Young people from factories 
and department stores, content to rough 
it a little, find health in the country air; 
but sometimes the swimming-hole, the 
fields and sky, are not sufficient. Some 
of the Parson’s friends in one isolated 
hamlet sent out a ery for help—they 
couldn't keep their boarders without 
some Saturday-night amusement. So the 
Parson loaded up a few accessories and 
journeyed over the hills and through the 
swamps and got up a sociable. They 
had a fine time, with games and danc- 
ing; the tired Parson spent the night 
with a neighbor, and most of the city 
boarders attended the service he held 
the next morning. Sometimes he has a 
Sunday itinerary of fifty miles or more; 
he goes to one place Saturday night, 
visits around or holds a party, has an 
early service the next morning, journeys 
on to a second hamlet for service, and 
then perhaps to a third. At every place 


PEACE IN THE NEAR 


AR has come to an end between 
the French and the Turkish 
Nationalists. 

A tew weeks ago military operations 


were going on between Turks and 
French in Cilicia on a 350-mile front, 


and between Turks and Greeks in west- 
ern Asia Minor. The first of these wars 
is now closed by the Treaty of Angora. 
The second one is not to last long, as 
we hear of a general retreat of the 
Greeks towards the sea. 

Like the Wiesbaden agreement be- 
tween France and Germany, the Angora 
treaty is not the work of regular diplo- 
mats; M. Franklin-Bouillon, a French 
Congressman, having received full pow- 
negotiated it with 
Government of Mus- 
Angora. The Angora 
been officially rec- 
foreign But it 
represents the Turkish nation, it 
carried on a successful war against the 
invaders of Anatolia, it has held 
its own against formidable odds. The 
great National Assembly of Angora has 
no money, but it also foreign 
debt. The army lives on the country. 
And it must be admitted that Kemal’s 
authority and independence have been 
constantly growing during the last 
months. 

The terms of the Angora treaty are 
as follows: 

1. Hostilities are to imme- 
diately and all prisoners to be re- 
leased on both sides. 

2. Full amnesty is to be granted in 
all res evacuated by one party 

and occupied by the other. 

3. The rights of minorities are sol- 
emnly recognized by the Turkish 
Government, on the same basis as in 
the European treaties of 1919 regard- 


ers from Paris, has 
the Nationalist 
tapha Kemal at 
Government has not 
ognized by the Powers. 


has 


Greek 


has no 


cease 
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ing minorities in Poland, Rumania, 
ete. 

4. The Turks will recover a strip of 
land which they lost by the Sévres 
treaty (1920), and where the popula- 
tion is overwhelmingly Moslem. (In 
the five districts crossed by the new 
line, from Payas, on the Alexandretta 
Gulf to Djezire-ibn-Omar, on the 
Tigris, the Moslems are respectively 
86 per cent, 77 per cent, 82 per cent, 
80 per cent, 65 per cent. A plebiscite 
would undoubtedly have given Tur- 
key what France and Syria abandon 
by the Angora treaty. 

What are the 
treaty? 


consequences of this 


First, France is withdrawing 50,000 
men from Syria in the next three 
months, leaving only 35,000, most of 


whom will be withdrawn later. 
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he is secular as well as religious ad- 
viser; he can always tell where seed 
potatoes are procurable, what to do for 
peach borers and apple scab, and what 
the biggest boy should do to prepare for 
a good job. 

Just now there are communities be- 
yond number where just such work as 
this is needed. It is what we rather 
snobbishly call “uplift” and “social ser- 
vice,” but remember that the religion 
that vitalizes it is not “popularized.” It 
goes hand in hand with a dignified 
liturgy and a beautiful service, and, 
though I have not heard the Parson 


preach, I am quite sure that he does not’ 


need to give his hearers a résumé of the 
week’s events, with his private inter 
pretation of the Washington Conference 
and the trend of the universe added. He 
has translated his church into terms of 
work, and the time may yet come when 
the seed from these Connecticut hills 
may change the whole destiny of State 
and Nation. 


EAST 


Second, France resumes her tradi- 
tional policy of friendship with the 
Mosiems, a policy which will insure her 
peaceful control over the millions of 


Mohammedans in Algeria, Tunisia, 
Morocco, and the Sudan. 
Third, a pacifying and _ stabilizing 


effect of this treaty is expected in the 
Caucasus and in central Asia. Owing 
to the general disorder which prevailed 
there in 1919 and 1920, the Russians 
had overrun national resistance in 
Northern Caucasia, in Georgia, in Ar- 
menia. The new state of things in Asia 
Minor does not directly affect Russia, 
but it shows once more that national 
will is finding sooner or later a success- 
ful expression everywhere. What hap- 
pens to the Turks is an encouragement 
to the Caucasian nationalities. Some 
time ago Mustapha Kemal had con- 
cluded an alliance with the Moscow 
Government, from which he expected a 
supply of arms, ammunition, anid 
money. Moscow did not live up to the 
pact, and, as there is little chance of the 
Bolshevist doctrine spreading in a Mos- 
lem country, there seems to be no fu- 
ture for the Soviets’ influence in Asia 
Minor, where military help was their 
only asset. 

Last, but not least, France can now 
concentrate on her peaceful mission in 
Syria proper. Her duties are many, be- 
cause her influence has been lasting and 
deep and has aroused many hopes. To 
quote “The New World” of Mr. Isaiah 
Bowman: “The interests of France in 
Syria do not date from recent times 
From the days of the early Pheenician 
traders, long before the Christian era 
Marseilles had maintained commercial 
intercourse with Syria, and the relation- 
ship has remained unbroken to this day. 
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During the Crusades, France took the 
lead in the effort to redeem the Holy 
Land from Mohammedan conquerors. 
li was quite a natural thing that 
Frenchmen should thereafter become 
the rulers of Syria. Antioch and Tripoli 
had French princes, Jerusalem a French 
King. France, ‘the eldest daughter of 
ihe Church,’ had played a noble part in 
the redemption of lands sacred to Chris- 
tians, and in recognition thereof the 
Pope conferred on French kings the 
title of ‘Protector of Oriental Chris- 
tians.’” 

In modern times the French have 
financed the Syrian railways and built 
the important sjlk factories of Lebanon, 
which export annually one _ million 
pounds of silk to France. Besides, to 
quote Bowman again, “French schools 
are more numerous throughout the for- 
mer Turkish territories than those of 
any other nation. There is need of 
France in Syria and elsewhere in the 
Near East, in the interests of Western 
civilization and as a barrier against 
anarchy.” 


Criticism has been directed against 
the Angora treaty. It has not come 
from the Moslem world, nor from the 
I‘'rench opposition parties. It has come 
from the British Colonial Office. As 
these attacks have not been seriously 
supported by the most enlightened part 

the largest part—of British public 
opinion, there is no need of reviving the 
quarrel. Like other quarrels between 
Kngland and France, it had no ground 
except in the irritation of a few officials 
combinations had been upset, 
combinations which were founded upon 
the hope for everlasting trouble in the 
Near East, and especially in the French 


whose 
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FRENCH HEADQUARTERS IN ADANA 


sphere of action. Peace is worth too 
much for the peacemakers to take such 
petty schemes into consideration. It is 
true that France did not ask anybody’s 
permission before concluding peace with 
the Kemalists; but, after all, England 
asked for no approval when she con- 
cluded a trade agreement with Moscow, 
or when she continued supporting Emir 
Feisal after he took an attitude of epen 
hostility towards the French. 

A more serious objection 
raised by Armenians abroad and by 
their friends, who wonder how the 
Christian population of Cilicia is to be 
protected when Turkish rule is resumed. 

The guaranties given to Christian 
minorities in the evacuated regions, and 
in particular to the Armenians (whose 
proportion runs between eight per cent 
and fifteen per cent in the above-men- 
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BOUNDARIES OF SYRIA 
(1) Northern boundary established by the Treaty of Sévres 
(2) Southern boundary established by the Franco-British Agreement 
(3) New northern boundary established by the Angora Peace Treaty, October, 1921 


tioned districts, all of which have a 
density of less than fifty inhabitants per 
square mile), are the following: French 
troops will withdraw gradually, and be 
replaced by Turkish regulars only. The 
police foree will be commanded by 
French officers. There will be French con- 
suls in the main cities. The present Gov- 
ernment employees will he left in place. 

France, which has spent one hundred 
nillion franes for the Armenian refu- 
gees and fought in Cilicia for three 
years, cannot do more. Some are blam- 
ing her for not assuming the whole re- 
sponsibility of Armenia’s pretection. 
She has been blamed by others for tak- 
ing too many responsibilities. But the 
facts speak for her. France is satisfied 
that she has made peace in a!l the re- 
gions of the world that were in the 
reach of her infiuence. Can all her 
critics say the same? 

As early as 1919 there were plans for 
the settlement of the Armenian ques- 
tion. These plans were held in suspense 
because America had not decided about 
her attitude in the matter. America, 
which had done much to encourage the 
national aspirations of the Armenians, 
finally did not accept the mandate over 
Armenia, which was voted down by the 
senate. It is probable, however, that 
America will play a large part in the 
future development of the Armenian 
country. 

The various small fires that followed 
the great world blaze are thus being 
put out, one after the other. The smoke 
of battle is now lifting from these lands 
of western Asia where so many interests 
have been clashing ever since Alexander 
the Great. ‘Nowhere else has so much 
history run through so narrow a space,” 
it has been said. Leaving the past to 
bury its dead, we find that since the 
Armistice of 1918 Anglo-French differ- 
ences have been the poison which pre- 
vented a peaceful settlement from being 
reached at once. The solution has now 
been found, and friction will lose its in- 
tensity as soon as colonial extremists 
stop their thundering and leave a 
chance for sober opinion to crystallize. 








THE PLIGHT OF RUSSIA 


BY EX-GOVERNOR JAMES P. GOODRICH, OF INDIANA 


O understand the real situation in 
Russia it is necessary to go back 
a bit, because the famine is due 
to a number of contributing causes. In 
1920 there was planted in all Russia 
seventy-six per cent of the crop planted 
in 1916. In 1921 the peasants planted 
fifty-five per cent of the 1916 crop. The 
major part of that decrease occurred in 
the years 1918, 1919, and 1920, with a 
marked decrease in the last two years. 
There are several causes given for such 
a condition, one the policy of requisi- 
tions, which is recognized by both Mr. 
Trotsky and Mr. Lenine. 

The other is due to the war 
swept over this famine district 
war following four years of foreign con- 
flict in.which Russia was engaged. The 
peasants had a partial crop shortage in 
1920, due to two causes—short planting 
and, failure of rainfall. Then in 1921, 
following the season of a fifty-five per 
cent planting, came an almost total fail- 
ure of rain. The rainfall in May, June, 
and July was less than ten per cent of 
normal. So that had there been a nor- 
mal crop planting during 1921 in that 
part of Russia, from the Tartar Republic 
on down to the Caspian Sea, there would 
still have been a tremendous grain 
shortage in the lower Volga country. 

1 have recently returned from Russia, 
where I spent two months in the famine 
districts. .1 first went to Moscow, then 
out to Samara and down the Volga 
River to Saratov, then thirty miles be- 
low Saratov. I drove out in the Volga 
district to sixteen different communes, 
visiting the various communal houses, 
examining their records, going through 
their grain-houses, collecting all the sta- 
tistics that 1 could get to ascertain the 
true situation. I afterwards went to Ka- 
zan, and then from Moscow to Petrograd, 
covering most of the so-called famine dis- 
trict, except the extreme lower part and 
the district at the north end, extending 
out towards the Siberian frontier. 

On my return to Moscow after my 
first trip, I went to the Commisar of 
Agriculture and asked him to prepare 
me certain statistics, which I after- 
wards got on my return there. In the 
capitals of the various states I went to 
Commisar of Agriculture to 
what facts I could obtain there, 
then went into the commune and got 
the communal records, which are very 
complete in most of these Russian com- 
munes, especially so in what is known 
as the German-Russian Commune in the 
lower part of the Volga Valley. Those 
records are very complete and accurate 
in the Tartar Republic. Other places 
have kept their records with more or 
less accuracy, so the conclusion I ar- 
rived at was made up of this informa- 
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get 
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tion obtained from the Commisar of 
Agriculture at Moseow, and from the 
commisars of the various states. By 
checking that baek with the records of 


taal 


the local communes, I think that the in- 
formation I have is reasonably accurate. 

The famine district is perhaps the 
most densely populated in the world 
outside of China, dependent wholly upon 
agriculture. The Volga Valley has no 
industrial background; no manufactur- 
ing centers, as the industries of Russia 
very largely disappeared during the last 
three or four years, so that the people 
must depend wholly on the products of 
the soil. And so we find extending from 
Kazan to Samara a population averag- 
ing above 100 to the square mile. That 
is four times the population of my own 
State of Indiana depending on agricul- 
ture alone. When you eliminate the 
waste land in these provinces, or rather 
the commune or collections of com- 
munes, there are found from 150 to 190 
to the square mile, so that you can 
realize something about the real situa- 
tion from the population view-point. 

Traversing the German and Russian 
communes, I found an appalling situa- 
tion. Entering the cities of the lower 
Volga and observing great, strong. 
round-faced, red-cheeked. men and wo- 
men in the bazaars and on the streets, 
one might think that there was no fam- 
ine in that country; but when you go 
into the community houses, where de- 
serted children and orphans are assem- 
bled, go out among the communes and 
into the communal homes, where they 
have gathered the victims together, you 
realize how terrible the situation is, 
especially when you get down to brass- 
tack facts and see the very small 
amount of food the people have upon 
which they must depend to sustain life 
for the next six months of winter. 


Let us consider two typical com- 
munes. I do not select them because of 
their unusual character, but because 


they are typical of communes on the 
Volga. First, there is the commune of 
Schilling, which is German, with a popu- 
latium of 3,798. It contains 4,467 des- 
siatines, wii) is only 3% or 3% acres 
to the inhab' ant. The peasants planted 
in 1919, 1,590 dessiatines of land, which 
yielded 37,950 poods of grain, of which 
the Government took 12,000 in taxes 
that year. (A dessiatine is equal to 2.2 
acres of ground and a pood is 36 
pounds.) Tn 1920 the peasants planted 
1,737 dessiatines, a little more than in 
1919, and raised 30,533 poods. That 
vear they had almost a failure of wheat, 
the crop decreasing from 22,888 to 4,646 
poods. There was a partial drought in 
1920, but their potato crop increased 
from 7,000 to 19,800 peods, which kept 
them alive that year. 

3ut the Government during that year 
took 5,000 poods, or forty per cent of 
what they got the year before. In 1921 
the peasants planted 1,255 dessiatines, 
about twenty per cent less than in 1920. 
Of these 1,255 dessiatines they did not 
vet back even the seeds used to plant 


the crops. I went through their grain- 


houses. They had eleven communal 
grain-houses, which are usually filled 
with grain; but nine of them were 


empty without a pound in them, and the 
other two were only partially filled. I 
met there a rather clean-looking lot of 
farmers, Russian farmers, who had as- 
sembled in the communal hall. This 
year the Government did not tax them 
at all, but instead gave them back 
enough seed to sow 330 dessiatines of 
rye, so that they have plowed for next 
year 800 dessiatines of grgund ready to 
sow either rye, wheat, or other grain 
which they may be able to secure. 

The crop this year compared to 1919 
was only about six per cent, and com- 
pared to 1920 about seven per cent. The 
peasants had enough available food- 
stuffs to preserve the lives of 3,798 peo- 
ple in that particular commune. Sut 
there are not that many now, because a 
great many of them have already died. 
They have only about 114 poods of food 
per capita, including their cabbage and 
everything used there. These reports 
they gave to me recently, but since July 
1 25 of them have died from cholera, 
30 from typhus, and 45 from starvation. 
They said that in that little commune 
they have 1,146 children under fifteen 
years of age and that at least 800 of 
them must have help or die of starva- 
tion before next spring. 

It was my opinion, judging from the 
serious expression on the faces of these 
farmers, that they believed they were 
telling the truth. They said the Govern- 
ment had promised them seeds, and 
they were in high hopes of getting it. 


. This commune and all others told me 


that if they could get enough grain to 
sow their wheat next spring they would 
not need help after next harvest. In the 
Russian commune of Babaroff I found 
eight out of nine warehouses empty of 
grain. 

Near the commune of Schilling I saw 
a grandfather and grandmother, a son, 
the daughter-in-law, and five children on 
their knees crawling across their little 
allotment of land gathering every weed 
they could get, tying them in bundles, 
and hauling them down to their com- 
mune, where they thrash out the weed- 
seeds and grind them in the communal 
mill, mixing with rye. The straw from 
the weeds they put in stacks, that their 
stock may eat it to keep them alive un- 
til the next harvest. I asked them 
whether or not the stock would eat the 
weeds, and they replied: ‘They will not 
until everything else is gone. But they 
will eat it before they will starve to 
death.” I saw children out along the 
little waterways gathering rose pods, 
cockle-burs, and the like in little bags. 
These they took home to grind in their 
little communal mills, which they have 
everywhere. 

In this commune 145 people starved to 
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death this year, 65 died of typhus, 
which is increasing, and 82 of cholera. 

I had heard reports from different 
communes of people starving, but knew 
that they had food enough to prevent 
them starving for the time being. I 
said to them—there were twenty or 
thirty in the communal hall: “I wish 
you would tell me why it is that where 
there is enough to preserve life for all 
of you for several months you permit 
your neighbors to starve to death.” 
Rather slowly a peasant answered the 
“You Americans do not un- 
derstand. There is not enough to keep 
us alive until next harvest. So that if 
we divide up now and do not get help 
we shall all starve to death, It is bet- 
ter that some should die in order that 
others may live.” 

That was his philosophy. He told me 
that the peasants had had an unfortu- 
nate experience in the year 1891, when 
200,000 of them died of starvation in 
the Volga Valley. When you get inside 
of Russia and understand the terrible 
situation which confronts the Russian 
people, you cease to wonder why, know- 
ing that death must overtake them all 
if they divide, they should choose 
to preserve their own families. They 
are making every possible preparation 
to meet the situation. Perhaps they will 
discount the figures we get, because a 
human being has a tremendous capacity 
to maintain life under adverse condi- 


question: 


tions. 

In the commune of Houk, twenty 
versts beyond Markstadt, we found the 
communal kitchens in operation. They 
serve one meal a day at the noon hour, 
giving to those who have no food three 
ladles of soup made of cabbage, carrots, 
and other vegetables with some meat in 
it: also about a half-pound of rye bread. 
Next we visited the communal home, 
where orphans and abandoned children 
are collected from the near-by com- 
munes. In this home we found 145 
children. When they are first received, 
they are deloused and given a bath. 
These children, when they enter the 
home, are dirty, ragged, living skele- 
tons, with a helpless, hungry look in 
their faces, and take little or no interest 
in their surroundings. They seem more 
like an animal that has been shot to 
death and crawled off in the brush to 
die. It was a sorrowful sight for an 
American to witness. After the chil- 
dren are cleaned up they are given 
rough cotton clothing, very scant and 
light. Most of them are without shoes 
and stockings, although the thermom- 
eter on the day we were there. was 2% 
degrees below zero and the home in 
which they were quartered not véiy 
well heated on account of the shortage 
of fuel. 

I found in this con:mune fortyzone 
houses which had been abandoned. The 
owners had either died or fled. The 
roofs had been torn off these houses to 
get wood for fuel, which is very scarce 
in that country, as the lower Volga is 
almost as deveid of timber as western 


Kansas. On the outskirts of ihis com- 
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mune, as we were passing a small shed 
near one of the abandoned houses, we 
found in it two little girls, ten and 
twelve years of age. They came out of 
the shed holding their arms about them, 
shivering and crying in the cold, bitter 
wind, which was blowing the snow 
across the commune on that bitter day. 
I inquired of them regarding their 
troubles. They replied that their father 
and mother and two of their brothers 
had died of cholera and starvation the 
week before; that for the past five days 
they had had nothing to eat except cab- 
bage leaves and carrots, which they had 
gathered about the ccmmune. They 
were barefooted and had no clothing ex- 
cept thin cotton dresses extending to 
the knees. They said that they were 
very, very hungry and looked as if they 
were in great distress, being exceedingly 
thin and emaciated. 

I asked these little girls why they did 
not go to the communal authorities and 
apply for help at the feeding kitchens. 
They replied that they did not think it 
would be any use, as they had learned 
that there was not food enough for 
everybody. We gave them 100,000 
rubles, which are worth about $1.in 
American money, and told them to go 
to the communal hall, where they would 
be taken care of, and this they did. 
These children probably would have 
starved to death had we not discovered 
them. I asked the communal officers 
why they did not look these cases up; 
but they did not give a very good ex- 
cuse, replying that cases of hunger were 
usually called to their attention and 
that they had all they could do, with the 
limited supply of food at their com- 
mand, to care for those who came to 
them. 

The Soviet Government, whatever you 
may say or think about it, is co-opera- 
tive in the work of relief to the fullest 
extent. It will not permit a pound of 
food to be diverted, but is carrying it 
to its destination without loss. No one 
can steal food from the American Re- 
lief Administration, under penalty of 
death. I heard a man tell the A. R. A. 
officers at Saratov that if any one stole 
anything to report them; that any one 
stealing American food would be stood 
up against a wall and shot; so that 
there has been a remarkably small 
amount ot food lost. I talked with dif- 
ferent communal officers, who drive 
forty or fifty versts across the country, 
hauling the food out and distributing it 
to the kitchens, whence every pound of 
food goes into the mouths of the hungry 
people of Russia. That which is now 
heing sent is used only for children. 

I believe that 20,000,000 bushels of 
corn and 5,000,000 bushels of wheat sent 
from America would save the situation. 
The Russian Government has exempted 
from taxation what was called the fam- 
ine provinces, so that every province in 
Russia is seeking to get into that class. 
There are from ten to fourteen prov- 
inces in the famine area, with a popula- 
tion of about 25,000,000 people. 

The American Relief Administration 


feeds children in both Moscow and 
Petrograd, as the Russian Government, 
realizing the seriousness of the situa- 
tion, has taken from the Volga district 
many abandoned and orphaned children 
and has sent them into Moscow and 
Petrograd, and several thousand more 
have come from the Tartar Republic. 

Regarding transportation, I had a 
conference with the Commisar of Rail- 
roads two days before I left, and went 
over the whole situation with him. If 
you can rely on the reports of the Brit- 
ish Commissioner, appointed a year ago, 
Russia has over 1,200 more engines now 
than then; 8,026 in good running order, 
7,000 engines needing light repairs, and 
6,000 engines needing heavy repairs. 
The Russian Government has bought 
856 engines from Germany and 1,000 
from Sweden. They are being delivered 
now. The Government has 440,000 
freight cars in good order and 110,000 
that need light repairs, which is twenty- 
three per cent, a rather heavy propor- 
tion. There is no question but that the 
Russian Government can move the food 
supplies and move them quickly. The 
Commisar says that he can, and I am 
certain he is right. 

Regarding the shortage of animals, in 
1919 the Schilling commune had 1,223 
horses, in 1920 it had 891 horses, and 
in 1921 it had 451 horses. Of cows it 
had 582 in 1919, 461 in 1920, and 413 in 
1921. The cows decrease but little in 
number, as they are needed for milk to 
keep the children alive. Of sheep there 
were 1,352 in 1919, 1,151 in 1920, and 
only 424 in 1921. That shows a de- 
crease of sixty per cent. Of pigs there 
were 781 in 1919, 246 in 1920, and 58 in 
1921. That is a decrease of 92 per cent. 
This tells the story without comment. 

The Russian people are well equipped 
to use corn for food. Every commune 
in Russia has its communal windmill, 
with the old-fashioned stone burrs, with 
which they grind all their foods. The 
Commisar of Agriculture in the lower 
Volga Valley has been carrying on a 
campaign to induce the Russian farmers 
to raise corn, to diversify crops, and get 
away from the antiquated three-year 
system, under which they cultivate but 
one-third of the land each year. The 
Commisar of the Tartar Republic has 
been especially active in this educa- 
tional propaganda. 

The work of the American Relief Ad- 
ministration in Russia, having only re- 
cently begun, is not at present very 
extensive. There are only seventy-five 
in the personnel; in fact, a large force 
is not needed, as the local people not 
only do most of the work but also fur- 
nish without charge buildings, equip- 
ment, and everything. The Soviet 
Government is furnishing transporta- 
tion free all over the country, and as- 
sists in every way possible. Although 
not so efficient as it might be, the Gov- 
ernment is co-operating in a _whole- 
hearted way with the work to which 
the American Relief Administration is 
devoting its labor and resources in Rus- 
sia. 
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THE RUSSIA OF TO-MORROW 


A STATEMENT BY NICHOLAS D. AVKSENTIEV AND 
PROFESSOR PAUL N. MILIUKOV 


N addressing American readers we 
wish to emphasize one thing in the 
Russian situation which may not be 

sufficiently known in this country. In 
the midst of all that human suffering, 
dissolution of statehood, economic decay, 
and financial chaos, brought about by 
the four years of Bolshevist domination, 
there is one thing which will finally 
detach itself as the chief result of the 
revolutionary stage of Russian history. 
This is the fact that, in spite of all the 
destruction brought about by Bolshev- 
ism, Russia is not a desert, and ele- 
ments of organization can now be found 
everywhere. Under that heavy cloak of 
Bolshevist uniformity, Russia is alive 
and not dead, in spite of all her miseries 
and sufferings. 
past four years increased the political 
consciousness of the large masses of the 
Russian people, and by the side of de- 
struction and ruin germs of new life are 
everywhere. Elements of new power, 
ihe nuclei of new governmental struc- 
ture, can be found everywhere in the 
country, and they can erystallize at any 
moment as liquid crystallizes under a 
certain degree of temperature. 

It is unnecessary to prove that the 
Bolshevist rule is undemocratic. Com- 
munism opposes itself to democracy, as 
the rule of a “conscious minority’—to 
government by democratic election. The 
Bolshevist practice in Russia serves to 
show that an insignificant minority can 
rule only by tyranny, by resorting to the 
obsolete methods of the former autocracy 
io a degree never known before. The re- 
sult is the complete exhaustion of all ma- 
terial resources of the country and an 
intense hatred of the prevailing majority 
of the population towards the Bolshevist 
rulers. The days of the new autocracy 
are numbered; their end is near. 

But who will take their place? The 
current answers often given to that 
question are three: 1. The Bolsheviki 
will evolve themselves into a decent 
government; 2. The downfall of Bolsh- 
evism will be followed by anarchy and 
chaos; 8. There will be reaction and 
restoration of the former Czar’s autoc- 
racy upon the downfall of Bolshevism. 

In our opinion—and it can be proved 

the Bolshviks are unable to evolve. 
Merely economic concessions will not re- 
vive Russia. At the same time the 
Bolshevist rulers are well aware of the 
fact that even elementary political con- 
cessions would bring the _ Bolshevist 
régime to a speedy end. Any step 
‘oward democracy—like abolition of the 
notorious “Che-ka” (the Bolshevist se- 
cret police) and free elections to the 
Soviets—would at once deprive them of 
(heir power. At the moment this state- 
nent is dictated rumors are rife that 

Ir. Lenine intends to convoke a Con- 
SUtuent Assembly in January or Febru- 
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ary, 1922. This scheme is somehow con- 
nected with the renewed talk of recog- 
nition of the Bolshevist Government. As 
could be expected, no mention is made 
that the elections to such an Assembly 
would be free and by a secret ballot. 
Therefore the news is of no significance 
or value. Whoever knows the situation 
in Russia at present knows that under 
the pressure of the “Che-ka” the elec- 
tions would be swept by the Bolsheviks. 
There is also some talk about a coalition 
between the Bolsheviks and the other 
Russian parties. This talk is also of no 
importance, since the corresponding fact 
in the Russian situation is the contin- 
ued prosecution of the leading members 
of all political parties opposed to Bolsh- 
evism, who are being executed, kept in 
prisons, or exiled. 

The Bolshevist aim behind these ru- 
mors is to gain recognition and the 
necessary economic and financial help 
from foreign countries. But no help 
can really relieve the Russian people 
unless the political situation in Russia 
is radically changed. In the absence of 
serious political concessions—which are 
impossible--the economic concessions 
are ineffective and bveund to be ex- 
tremely limited in their application. 
Therefore we think that Bolshevism 
will fall just as Czarism fell, owing to 
its incapacity for a real compromise. 

As to the inevitability of chaos in 
Russia upon the downfall of Bolshevism, 
there is no such possibility, in our opin- 
ion, since even now, as we stated above, 
Russia is not at all a wilderness. Germs 
of new life are rife all over Russia and 
nuclei of a new political organization 
are likely to develop at once and every- 
where, at the first opportunity. The 
agents of Mr. Hoover’s Relief Adminis- 
tration can probably testify to this by 
their personal contact with the Russian 
people throughout the country. The vi- 
tality of the non-Bolshevist population 
cannot be taken, of course, as a sign for 
the vitality of the Bolshevist régime, as 
some people take it. Russia is alive in 
spite of the Bolsheviks, and not because 
of them. That is why we expect that 
the salvation of Russia will necessarily 
come from within, from her own people. 
It is true that the great mass of the 
population is too downtrodden and low- 
spirited to start on a general and organ- 
ized revolt. But it would be a mistake 
to think that the spirit of resistance has 
entirely gone. On the contrary, it ex- 
tends itself to the formerly privileged 
groups of the Red Army and Red bu- 
reaucracy, in the measure that the 
Bolshevist Government proves power- 
less and incapable to secure even their 
material existence. We are hopeful, 
therefore, and satisfied that the change 
will come soon, and that it will be 
caused by the changed state of mind of 


the population. It was the same state 
of changed psychology which brought 
about the:speedy downfall of the Czar’s 
autocracy in March, 1917, in spite of all 
the huge resources at its disposal. 

As to the danger of reaction, it must 
be stated that this danger really exists, 
owing to the activity of Russian mon- 
archist organizations abroad which are 
helped with money by the German reaec- 
tionaries. In this country a_ similar 
monarchist organization is being helped 
by a prominent American business man. 
But the fate of the military adventures 
that can be prepared with this money is 
sealed in advance. They cannot be 
made either stronger or more successful 
than the many attempts by the so-called 
“white armies” and “generals,” which 
ended in complete failure and only 
helped to prolong the Bolshevist rule. 
The basie reason for all these failures 
in the past and in the future is a con- 
scious choice of the Russian masses, 
which are unwilling to support such 
“liberators” as are likely to bring back 
to them their former landlords and 
administrators. Monarchy, which is 
closely allied with such elements, is 
doomed forever. Russia will resurrect 
as a ‘democratic federated republic. 
Federation is the only means to bring 
back and to unite on the basis of free 
agreement the various parts of the now 
dismembered Russia. This process is 
not easy, and may develop slowly and 
gradually, but it is sure to develop as 
soon as a firm basis is laid for it by a 
stable democratic government. 

It is with the aim of welding together 
all the Russian democratic groups that 
the conference of the members of the 
former All-Russian Constituent Assem- 
bly was called in Paris, in January, 
1921. The members of that democratic 
parliament were elected in the end of 
1917 by the entire population of Russia, 
on the basis of universal, direct, equal, 
and secret suffrage. The majority of 
the Constituent Assembly belonged to 
the anti-Bolshevist parties, and there- 
fore the Assembly was dissolved by 
Bolshevist bayonets after one day’s ses- 
sion. In January, 1921, a conference of 
the members of the All-Russian Con- 
stituent Assembly was called in Paris, 
which elected an Executive Committee, 
which we have the honor of represent- 
ing. The activity of the Executive Com- 
mittee extends now over the principal 
countries of western Europe. Our or- 
ganization does not pretend to represent 
formally the people inside of Russia, but 
we are working in full accord with all 
the Russian democratic groups. Our 
aim is not to direct or to govern, but to 
follow the developments in the interior 
of Russia and to help our democratic 
movement to assert itself against both 
extremes of Bolshevism and reaction. 
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ROMAIN ROLLAND: THE MAN AND HIS WORK 


MASSIVE and luminous bio- 
graphical portrait of Jean-Chris- 
tophe’s author is achieved by 
Stefan Zweig in “Romain Rolland: The 
Man and His Work.”? It is the first 
biography of Rolland in English. It 
combines the charm of rich objective 
delineation with a persuasive revelation 
of Rolland, the artist. 

From Rolland’s boyhood, a physically 
frail one, it appears that music has nur- 
tured and sustained him. His mother 
taught him the piano. When he was ill 
as a child and death seemed near, “a 
melody from Mozart watched over his 
pillow.” “Whenever my spirit is weary, 
whenever I am sick at heart, I turn to 
my piano and bathe in music,” says the 
novelist; a day rarely elapses without 
his “holding converse” with Beethoven. 
Shakespeare he discovered as a boy in a 
dusty loft. From Shakespeare and Bee- 
thoven he inherited a passionate admi- 
ration for greatness, and something of 
his own will to greatness, and the 
ability “to know life and yet to love 
it.” Because of his preoccupation with 
these two masters he failed twice in the 
entrance examination to the normal 
school. 

At twenty-two Rolland had added a 
third great idol, Tolstoy, the publication 
of whose savage attack on art entitled 
“What Is to Be Done?” presently racked 
the young esthete with frightful doubts 
and uncertainties. Sitting down one 
day in his attic, the troubled youth 
wrote Tolstoy an impulsive letter, de- 
seribing his perplexities and bewilder- 


ment. In time came Tolstoy’s answer to 
his unknown  correspondent—thirty- 
eight pages of long-hand written in 


French, an entire treatise. Rolland’s 
ery had profoundly impressed the Rus- 
sian. “It has touched me to the heart. 
IT have read it with tears in my eyes,” 
wrote Tolstoy, and then expounded his 
idea that only that art was of value 
which bound men together. “The hour 
when Tolstoy wrote to his unknown 
correspondent,” observes the biographer, 
“has been revived in a thousand letters 
from Rolland to a thousand unknowns.” 

One beholds Rolland laying the foun- 
dations of his art upon the “hidden 
masonry of years spent in isolation,” his 
life the continuous struggle of one who 
“cannot come to terms with mediocrity.” 
One sees him laboring in an attie room 
“small and simple as a monastic cell,” 
first as a student, then as an unrecog 
nized dramatist and a professor of musi 
cal history, and even now that fame has 
overtaken him and he holds a Nobel 
Prize for literature. In 1912 Romain 
Rolland was still unknown; in 1914, 
shortly before he had attained his fif 
tieth year, with the publication of “Jean- 

‘Romain Rolland: The Man and His Work, 
} Stefan 4 is Thomas Seltzer, New York 
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ROMAIN ROLLAND, FROM A DRAWING BY 
GRANIE 


Christophe” his fame broke upon the 
world like a flood. 

Zweig gives us an unforgetable pic- 
ture of Rolland at his work in two tiny 
attic rooms in the heart of Paris, up 
five flights of winding wooden stairs: 


Amid the books sits the gentle 
monk of this cell, soberly clad like a 
clergyman. He is slim, tall, delicate 
looking; his complexion is sallow, 
like that of one who is rarely in the 
open. His face is lined, suggesting 
that here is a worker who spends few 
hours in sleep. His whole aspect is 
somewhat fragile—the sharply cut 
profile which no photograph seems to 
reproduce perfectly; the small hands, 
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his hair silvering behind the lofty 
brow; his mustache falling softly like 
a shadow over the thin lips. Every- 
thing about him is gentle: his voice 
in its rare utterances; his figure 
which, even in repose, shows the 
traces of his sedentary life; his ges- 
tures, which are always restrained; 
his slow gait. His whole personality 
radiates gentleness. The casual ob- 
server might derive the impression 
that the man is debilitated or ex- 
tremely fatigued, were it not for the 
way in which the eyes flash ever and 
again from beneath the slightly red- 
dened eyelids. .. . The small and frail 
body radiates the mysterious energ 
of work. ... 

The ardor of our recluse is all- 
embracing, reaching forth to include 
the cultures of every tongue, the his- 
tory, philosophy, poesy, and music of 
every nation. He is in touch with all 
endeavors. He receives sketches, let- 
ters, and reviews concerning every- 
thine. With his small, upright 
handwriting in which all the letters 
are clearly and powerfully formed, he 
permanently fixes the thoughts that 
pass through his mind, whether 
spontaneously arising or coming from 
without. His thriftily collected 
hoard of these autographic intellec- 
tual goods is enormous. The flame of 
his labor burns unceasingly. Rarely 
does he take more than five hours’ 
sleep; seldom does he go for a stroll 
in the adjoining Luxembourg; infre- 
quently does a friend climb the five 
flights of winding stair for an hour's 
quiet talk. 


There are a few passages in which the 
biographer’s explicitness recedes before 
his personal affection for Rolland. The 
disaster of Rolland’s brief marriage is 
only hinted at. But the brilliant 
warmth with which Stefan Zweig re- 
veals many of the inner workings of 
genius is vastly satisfying to any stu- 
dent of literature and of the men who 
create it. NEWTON FUESSLE. 
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FICTION 
BRIDGE ACROSS (THE). Py L. Allen Harker. 
Charles Seribner’s Sons, New York. $1.75 

Mrs. Harkei’s Raby in this story is as 
truly girl-like as her Allegra in a former 
tale. She is impetuous and tomboyish, 
therefore delightful to know. Her trou- 
bles with her cynical and drug-ruined 
but somehow attractive father, her war- 
time experiences and bachelor girl life 
in London, and finally her love story 
make up an agreeable romance. 
DAUGHTER OF THE MIDDLE BORDER (A). 

By Hamlin Garland. Tllustrated. The Mae- 
niillan Company, New York. $2. 

In this agreeably written narrative 
Mr. Garland carries on the semi-bio- 
graphical record of “A Son of the Middle 
Border” in an equally readable manner. 
Particularly interesting is the account 
of his friendship with Mr. Howells and 
Joun Burroughs. The publishers are 
right in saying that this is an auto 


biographie record which reads like a 

novel but which is in fact a part of the 

intimate social history of midland Amer- 
ica. 

HELEN’S BABIES. iy John Habberton. Me- 
morial Edition. The Stewart & Kidd Com- 
pany, Cincinnati, Ohio. $3. 

HELEN’S BABIES. By John Habberton. The 
IX. A. Stokes Company, New York. Me- 
morial Edition. $2.50. 

As the two titles above show, two 
memorial editions have appeared of 
“Helen’s Babies.” The first edition was 
published about forty-five vears ago. It 
achieved an enormous success, and it 
almost seemed that the author’s jocose 
dedication was to be realized—he dedi- 
‘ated it “To all fathers and mothers 
each of whom possesses the best children 
that ever lived,” gently suggesting that 
each such father and mother should pur- 
chase a copy. Mr. Habberton was a 
newspaper man; he died less than a 
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year ago. He was always fond of little 
children and delighted in inventing 
games to play with them. One of the 
memorial editions states that he was 
kind-hearted, generous, a man of small 
business ability, so that the profits 
from the half million copies of ‘“Helen’s 

Babies” that were sold either never 

reached him at all or slipped away from 

him. Both these editions present col- 
ored pictures of the characters. 

JUGO-SLAV STORIES. ‘Translated by Pavle 
Popovic. (The Interpreters’ Series.) Duf- 
ficld & Co., New York. §2. 

These nine stories by the greatest of 
modern Serbian writers are correctly 
described as giving an extraordinarily 
vivid and true picture of the life and the 
soul of the Serbian people to-day. They 
deal with every side of the national life, 
and range from tragedy to comedy, and 
from legend to the most up-to-date real- 
ism. 

NOBODY’S MAN. By E. Phillips Oppenheim. 
Illustrated. Little, Brown & Company, Bos- 
ton, $2. 

We do not know how many stories 
Mr. Oppenheim has written, but we hap- 
pen to note the fact that twenty-nine of 
his books have been reviewed in this 
department. His popularity is not at all 
on the wane, but we frankly express our 
judgment that this particular book 
would not rank high as compared with 
those that have appeared since the war 
ended. It is less exciting and “grip- 
ping” than “The Great Impersonation” 
and less entertaining than is “Jacob’s 
Ladder.” Perhaps this is because it 
deals chiefly with English politics and 
only incidentally with detection of crimi- 
nals. 

TO HIM THAT HATH. By Ralph Connor. The 
George H. Doran Company, New York. 
$1.75. 

This deals largely with industrial and 
social problems and, like all of the au- 
thor’s stories, is inspired by wide human 
sympathy and belief in mutual effort for 
advance and accomplishment. The scene 
is the Canadian Northwest. There are 
stirring incidents and tense situations. 


HISTORY AND POLITICAL ECONOMY 
HISTORY OF VERMONT. By Walter Hill 
Creckett. Tllustrated. 4 vols. The Century 
History Company, Ine., New York. $31.50. 
This history of the great-little State 
of Vermont gives in elaborate detail the 
story of the State from its beginnings. 
It is the result of much research, and 
should become a “household word” in 
the families of loyal Vermonters. The 
type is exceptionally readable, and there 
ire numerous illustrations. 


MUSIC, PAINTING, AND OTHER ARTS 
ART AND ARTISTS OF INDIANA. By Mary 
{. Burnet. Tilustrated. The Century Com 
pany, New York. $6. 

Indiana has become prominent in 
erature and the author wishes us to 
‘ppreciate what prominence it has in 
painting. The period covered is that of 
ver a century; it includes the New 
farmony Settlement, the itinerant por- 
irait painters, the earliest art school of 
‘he Middle West, and, finally, the artists 
of Indiana who, having studied abroad, 
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From ** Robert Henri; His Life and Works.”” Reproduced by permission of Boni & Liveright 
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have returned to interpret the beauty of 
their native State. 


ROBERT HENRI. His Life and Works. Edited 
by William Yarrow and Louis Bouche. 
Iilustrated, Privately Printed. Boni & 
Liveright, New York. $10. 

As we are told in this sumptuous 
volume, Robert Henri’s work is uneven, 
for he does not always succeed in find- 
ing the abstract basis upon which to 
build his picture. But when he does 
succeed, as he often does, “the result is 
not proclaimed by the manner of his 
painting but by the completeness of his 
conception.” Certainly no one can look 
at the forty reproductions of Henri’s 
work in this book without feeling in 
the presence of something very viva- 
cious and vigorous. 

PICTORIAL LANDSCAPE PHOTOGRAPHY. 
By the Photo Pictorialists of Buffalo. lus 
trated, The American Photographie Pub- 
lishing Company, Boston. $3.50. 


All students of pictorial photography 
will like to own this book, which de- 
scribes the methods in general use for 
“controlling the photograph’—in other 
words, for producing the diffused and 
sometimes beautiful effects which are to 
be seen in all current exhibitions of 
“advanced work” in photography. Some 
of the numerous reproductions shown in 
this volume are very pleasing, many 
others suffer from faint printing, but all 
will whet the reader’s interest and make 
him wish to see the originals. The 


text, while largely technical, is on the 
whole clear and informative. 
BIOGRAPHY 
SILHOUETTES OF MY CONTEMPORARIES. 
By Lyman Abbott. Doubleday, Page & Co. 
New York. $3. 

The papers from Dr. Abbott’s pen 
which have appeared in The Outlook 
under the general title “Snap-Shots of 
My Contemporaries” have been gath- 
ered with others in this volume. In 
addition to the sketches which appeared 
in The Outlook the volume contains 
similar sketches of John Fiske, General 
William Booth, Abraham Lincoln, and 
Theodore Roosevelt. The publishers 
have given the volume the advantage of 
clear type and attractive binding. 

Dr. Abbott in his preface describes his 
use of the title “Silhouettes” as indi- 
cating his effort “to trace in outline the 
portraits of some of my contemporaries,” 
thus making a volume which should be 
a gallery of shadow pictures. One re- 
viewer, Mr. Willis Fletcher Johnson, in 
the New York “Tribune,” in an appre- 
ciative and friendly article, takes excep- 
tion to the title of the book because “a 
silhouette is a portrait showing just one 
side of the subject and without a toueh 
of color or gradation of light and shade 
and without the slightest background or 
environment. But these pen-portraits of 
a few of the great men whom he has 
known in a lifetime of more than eighty 
years are vastly more than that.” 
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to Die” 


“ Tf anyone has suffered all that there is 
to suffer from Bright’s Disease and Dia- 
betes, 1 am certainly the man. Think of 
eoing along for yeaxs with your blood 
pressure never under 190 and often up 
to 260! Think of your blood rushing 
so madly through your system that you 
panted for breath. Think of being so ab- 
solutely nerve-wracked and run down that 
the least noise or disturbance would send 
you into a frenzy of irritability. 


“T went through all that—and more. 
Finally they gave me up—everybody. 
But I refused to die. 


“First, I changed my whole scheme of 
living. I went,on a diet as strict as any 
man has ever faced. I “watched every 
_ little thing that would either help 

+ harm me—and acted accordingly. I 
paso I would get better. 


“ And then I heard of Paradise Water, 
from Paradise Spring in Maine. Its 
claims were so strong that I bought some 
simply to disprove them! I had tried 
practically every remedy of every sort 
and I didn’t believe I would get any help 
from Paradise. 


‘But the very first case of Paradise 
convinced me that it would help me. So 
I stuck with it—drank it in large quanti- 
ties and to the exclusion of all other 
water. At the end of six weeks, my 
blood pressure was down to 145, or but 
10 degrees above normal. Think of ¢hat/ 
And I began to acquire a general feeling 
of fitness of peace of mind, of buoyant 
good health, that I hadn’t experienced 
in years. 

“ That was about 8 months ago. Since 
that time, except for several brief periods 
when I couldn’t get it, I have averaged 
from 1% to 2 gallons of Paradise Water 
every day. And I tell you I knew the 
difference right away when I didn’t 


“They Gave Me Up!" 


“But I Refused 





have it. I feel good o/y when I drink 
Paradise Water. I look at it as the best 
blood purifier, the best internal cleanser, 
there is—and I say, in all earnestness, 
that no one who drinks it regularly—sick 
or well—will fail to benefit thereby.” 





The above remarkable story is an exact 
statement of fact. This man is a lead- 
ing business man in a Middle West 
metropolis, and if you are interested, 
we'll send’ you his name and address, 





If you are ailing specifically from 
Bright’s Disease or other forms of Kidney 
or Bladder Trouble, from Prostatitis, 
Articular Rheumatism, Feeble Digestion, 
or Heart and Arterial Deterioration, start 

edrinking Paradise Water today. Your 
grocer will deliver a case to your door; 
or if he hasn’t it in yet, order direct from 
us. Also served at drug stores. Comes 
in Natural or Carbonated, both delightful 
table waters, in addition to their health- 
giving qualities. Quarts, pints, half-pints. 
FREE: If you want more information 
about Paradise Water, without obligating 
yourself in any way, write for valuable 
Sree health book, “ The Story of Paradise 
Spring "—also names of dealers in your 
city. Write now. 


PARADISE SPRING CO., BRUNSWICK, ME. 


PARADISE WATER 
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SOUTH AMERICA 


UR exceptionally —_ well-planned 

Cruise-Tour to this intensely in- 
teresting field for pleasure travel will 
leave New York Feb. 4, 1922. 

The itinerary includes alls at 
HAVANA—PANAMA CANAL—the 
historie cities of PERU and CHILE— 
ARGEN'TINE, URUGUAY and BRA- 
ZI\L, arriving back in New York—via 
the East Coast Route—on April 3d. All 
information and literature on request. 


THOS. COOK & SON 
245 Broadway, New York 
150 Offices Throughout the World 
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u| LUNKEN WINDOWS 


— A double-hung window ; 100% ventila- Zero 
4 tion; disappearing sash and fly screens ; Tight 
ve Ss) ~6weatherstripped, glazed, fitted, hung — 

Shipped FE Se 


100% and completely assembled. 
Opening ready for use; built into any wall. I [MJ' 
| 
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sSu 






Write for full details. 


The Lunken Window Co. 2/3 CIS. 3t Oku0 


EUROPE 


AND 
THE PASSION PLAY 


Parties sailing in April, May. June and July. Compre- 
hensive itineraries, moderate prices. Send for Booklet A-10. 


BENNETT’S TRAVEL BUREAU 
Official Agent for Oberammergau Passion Play 
506 Fifth Ave. New Yerk City 
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CONTRIBUTORS’ 
GALLERY 
CAn- 


oe AN 
FIELD FISHER 
needs no introduc- 
tion in the pages of 
The Outlook. Her 
novels have been 
appearing every 
year with remark- 
able regularity and 
her short stories 
are published in 
many of the lead- 
ing magazines. 
Miss Canfield was educated at the Ohio 
State University and at Columbia. She 
has studied and traveled extensively in 
furope and spent three years in France 
doing war work. 








HE physical and political aspects of 

the Russian problem are strikingly 
presented in two authoritative articles, 
“The Plight of Russia,” by ex-Governor 
James P. Goodrich, of Indiana, and “The 
Russia of To-Morrow,” by Nicholas D. 
Avksentiev and Professor Paul N. Miliu- 
kov. 

Mr. Goodrich was a Special Repre- 
sentative of Herbert Hoover in Russia, 
where he spent two months investigat- 
ing conditions in the Volga Valley. He 
is intending to return to Russia again 
in a few weeks to continue the work 
which he has begun and which is re- 
garded as a most important factor in 
the passage of the bill appropriating 
$20,000,000 for Russian relief. 

Mr. Avksentiev has been one of the 
leaders of the _  Social-Revolutionary 
party for the past twenty years. After 
the Bolshevist revolt of November, 1917, 
he became one of the leaders of the anti- 
Bolshevist movement. At present Mr. 
Avksentiev is the Chairman of the Exec- 
utive Committee of the Conference of 
the All-Russian Constituent Assembly. 

Professor Miliukov is one of the 
founders and leaders of the Russian 
liberalism; he was the spokesman of the 
Liberal Opposition in the Duma. He is 
now the leader of the left wing of the 
Constitutional-Democratie party and a 
member of the Executive Committee of 
the Conference of the All-Russian Con- 
stituent Assembly. 
| ae K. Jessup is associate editor of 

“Outing” and the author of “The Mo- 
tor Camping Book” and other volumes. 
P" RRE DE LANUX was born in Paris 

and lived there until 1916, when he 
came to America on a mission from the 
French Government with the French 
High Commission. He was a member 
of André Tardieu’s Bureau Technique 
on the Peace Conference in 1918, and in 
1919 went on a mission to the Balkans. 
—-r aviation officers who took part 

in the bombing test off the Virginia 
capes come to the defense of the air- 


plane in this issue. 


george WILKINSON is both a poet 
and a lecturer on contemporary 
poetry. She was born in Nova Scotia 
and educated in Evanston, Illinois. Her 
latest volume of criticism, “New Voices,” 
has received wide attention. 
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19221 PREPARES THE WAY 
FOR 1922 


BY ALVIN W. KRECH 

Presiient of the Equitable Trust Company of New York 

ue business year 1921 will not be 
T fondly remembered by those among 
us who believe that the country’s eco- 
nomic health is reflected primarily in 
the number and the size of dividends 
and extra-dividends; 1921 cannot boast 
of record earnings and capacity produc- 


tions, but it can claim the distinction of' 


having been the first post-war year to 
face the seriousness of the situation and 
to start the uphill job. It has been an 
austere year, a year of thoughtful plan- 
ning, a year that chastened wisely. 
True it is that the individual business 
man is first of all concerned with his 
own affairs and is inclined to consider 
his own balance-sheet as infinitely more 
important than the Federal Reserve 
Bank statement; but, after all, individ- 
ual prosperity can only be the emana- 
tion of a general healthy state of affairs. 
And 1921, a year of deflation (and defla- 
tion, to quote Professor Gustav Cassel, 
means not only a reduction of expenses, 
it means alse a corresponding reduction 
of incomes), has done much towards 
bringing back a healthy state of affairs. 
The business community was perhaps 
obliged to observe a rather disagreeable 
diet, but the banker who is asked to 
diagnose the case may now confidently 
point out quite a number of highly satis- 
fying symptoms. 

As a body politic we are splendidly 

The President’s Message, Direc- 
Dawes’s report, and Secretary 
Hughes’s “thunderbolt” are splendid 
affirmations of our aptness to meet 
serious emergencies in the most direct 
and matter-of-fact manner. We have 
the men and we have the natural re- 
sources, and we must even admit that 
on closing of subscription days we 
were lately quite under the impression 
ihat the country’s savings have not as 
been entirely depleted by an un- 
lappy system of taxation. Incidentally 
one may also recall that the ratio of 
reserves of our Federal Reserve Bank 
is about seventy-three per cent. 

The international situation is rich 
in fair promises. Secretary Hughes 
launched in Washington a bold “peace 
offensive’ which should win for the 
world the inestimable trophy of inter- 
national economic understanding. Last 
year we recorded a few shy attempts at 
real world pacification, and to-day we 
could cite a hundred instances reflect- 

. the world’s fervent desire for peace. 
Tiere is perhaps no more significant 

ture than Marshal Foch’s chivalrous 
proposal that the defeated nations be 
aided so that they may be re-established 
commercially. Victory does not rest 
\tter the laurels have been plucked, and 

is our imperative duty, from self- 

‘erest if not from any other reason, 

fo abandon those who need our co- 
pe ration. 


alive. 


tor 


vet 


' confidently hope that the destinies 
1922 will be happily shaped by the 
‘renuous and courageous efforts of the 
past vear. 
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ns Teeth Safely and Thoroughly 


ATE’S RIBBON DENTAL CREAM, used 
nd morning, cleans teeth safely and 
Aly, and promotes normal mouth conditions. 
‘Your dentist will tell you this is all any dentifrice 

~~ “gan do—a any dentifrice should be expected to do. 
Pie: onstituents of Colgate’s Ribbon Dental Cream 
n carbonate (ch~lk) and pure 
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ught into action by the wet brush, 
teeth. _ At the same time thorough 
e soap ingredient. 

st debris in the mouth. Colgate’s 








 Colgate’s ure - [Its delicious flavor makes care of the 
For sale everywhere. _ : 
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HOTEL 
MARSEILLES 


Broadway at 103d St. 


(Subway Express Sfation at Door) 
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Near Riverside Drive 
Central Park, Theatres 
and Shopping Sections 


SS 
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Single room and bath $3 and 
$4 per day. 

Double room and bath $5 yer day. 

Handsome suites of 2 and 3 rooms 
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Dinner De Luxe $1.35 served 
in Blue Room and Grill. 
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Exceptional Orchestra. 
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FINANCIAL DEPARTMENT 








The Financial Department is prepared to furnish information regarding standard investment securities, but cannot 
undertake to advise the purchase of any specific security. It will give to inquirers facts of record or information 
| resulting from expert investigation, and a nominal charge of one dollar per inquiry will be made for this special service. 
| All letters of inquiry should be addressed to THE OurLooK FrnancrAL DEPARTMENT, 381 Fourth Avenue, New York 








THE FINANCIAL 


LL kinds of letters come to the financial editor of a maga- 
A zine which conducts a department designed to be of ser- 

vice to its readers. Some of them are amusing; some 
are tragic; many encouraging in that they show the writers 
to be proceeding carefully and intelligently with the selection 
of their investments; others are disheartening evidence that 
the promoters of wildcat companies can still find a ready mar- 


MAIL BAG 


in many cases it is too late. Many letters disclose the fact that 
the yield of an investment is considered as of more importance 
than its safety. The letters cover the whole range of human 
characteristics, of strength and weakness, and in almost every 
one of them is a lesson. It occurs to us that a few examples 
may be of inierest. 

Kirst of all, there is the classie letter from the woman who 
took us to task for intimating that Liberty Bonds are a goud 





ket for their bogus wares. Too many of the letters show that 


people continue to buy first and investigate afterwards, when 


investment. 


“Don’t talk to me about Liberty Bonds,” she wrote. 














The Trust Company— 
A Hundred Years 


of Service 





When Water Turned the 
Wheels of Industry 


HUNDRED years ago, the 
A census placed the annual 
value of manufactures in the 
United States at $52,000,000. Our 
present annual output is more than 


sixty billion dollars. 


[hroughout — this 
marvelous industrial and com- 
mercial development, the trust 
company has rendered a distinc- 
tively broad and important service. 


First to provide corporate trus- 
teeship, the trust company created 
means for the administration and 
protection of estates and_ trusts 
which have been of incalculable 
benefit. 


In supplying the modern ma- 


century of 


chinery of trust service in corpora- 
tion financing, the trust company 
has been of invaluable assistance 
to industry. 


And in addition to rendering 
this constantly broadening fiduciary 
service, the trust company has be- 
come one of the most important 
factors in commercial banking. 


The more than 2300 trust com- 
panies of the United States have 
total banking resources of twelve 
billion dollars. The largest trust 
company is the second largest bank- 
ing institution in the United States. 


Every national and international 
banking and fiduciary service is 
rendered by this company. 


Guaranty Trust Company of New York 














“My brother was in the service, and 
out of his pay bought three Liberty 
Bonds. We kept them in a safe-deposit 
box at the bank, and one day I took 
them out to cut the coupons. I had 
them on a table, and when I had fin- 
ished cutting the coupons I went away 
and left the bonds lying there. I re- 
membered them a half-hour later, but 
when I went to look for them they were 
gone. And yet you call Liberty Bonds 
«a safe investment.” It is pretty hard 
io do anything for such a person. Her 
line of reasoning would lead one to be- 
lieve that if you left a twenty-dollar 
vold piece on a chair in the lobby of a 
hotel and some one made off with it- 
as he undoubtedly would—that would 
prove that money is no good. Securities 
must be taken care of. Which is of 
course elementary. 

One of our readers, a milliner, sent us 
a contract form addressed to an enter- 
prising gentleman in Baltimore author- 
izing him to buy and sell securities with 
ihe money she was to furnish him for 
that purpose. Nothing was said about 
what securities. The management of 
ihe account was to be entirely in his 
hands, and in eonsideration for his 
“managing” if he was to receive one 
third of the profits. Our correspondent 
was anxious to send him $800, and in 
order to withdraw it thirty days’ notice 
was required from her and she was nol 
io participate in any of the “profits” 
from the date of the notice. Far better 
to give the money to some _ worthy 
charity. It seems incredible that people 
are willing, even eager, to intrust their 
money in this way to perfect strangers, 
and with the chances one hundred to 
one against their ever seeing it again. 
Of course it is very nice to have people 
supply you with money to gamble with, 
you to take one-third of the profits and 
none of the losses, but it is not a very 
profitable arrangement for the owners of 
the money. Reputable investment houses 
do not do business on such a basis. 

On the other hand, we recently had a 
letter from a young man, who is a 
mechanie in the Navy, sending us a list 
of his investments and asking if we had 
any changes to suggest. We had none. 
His six investments totaled $7,500, and 
every one of them seemed to us high 
grade and conservative. We did sug- 
gest investments for the $2,000 addi- 
tional he had in the savings bank, and 
we tried to suggest those which were as 
high grade and conservative as the ones 

already owned. That man will get 
on in life. He has saved his money and 
invested it in securities of the right 
kind. He further appreciates the fact 
that it is the high-grade investment 
Which in the long run is the most profit- 


reader from Massachusetts wrote 
he had seen a statement in his 

' paper recently “to the effect that 
od stocks may be purchased at ten, 
en, or twenty dollars a share,” and 
asked us the names of a few of them. 
Many people still have the idea that a 
ock at ten dollars a share is cheaper 
than one selling for one hundred dol- 


? 


‘ars. Perhaps it is. The purchase of 
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f° They tell me...” 
OU WILL always find people 


ready to retail opinions on 
things they know nothing about— 
including investments. 


In the investment of your money, 
you should be guided by men of 


technical knowledge and experience. 


The security back of every bond 
we offer has had the careful scrutiny 
of our officers. 


If such care in the choice of secu- 
rities interests you, we suggest 4 
study of our monthly Purchase 
Sheet. Sent on request for Z-17 3. 
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The National City Company 
National City Bank Building, New York 
Offices tx more than 50 leading cities throughout the Worla 


BONDS SHORT TERM NOTES ACCEPTANCES 
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many peoples. 


Here the Government builds and 
conducts its business; here men 
from every State make their homes; 
here the nations of the earth have 
their embassies. And here the 
mortgage investor finds complete 
security in the unquestioned future 
of real estate values. 
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> “World Hope Is Centered * 
m this Capital City” i 


London, Paris, Rome; Berlin, Vienna, Petrograd; Con- 
stantinople, Tokio, Pekin—history has been made in these 
Capital Cities of the old world. 


But greater history is being made in Washington. 
Youngest of great Capital Cities, it has become a world cen- 
ter. Upon it are focused the political and economic hopes of 


y, ee INTEREST, payable semt-annually 
Z Denominations $100, $500, $1000 
Ten-Month Investment Savings Plan 


Sie KHSMITH @MPANY 
© Founded 1573 


815 FIFTEENTH STREET NW 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 


Address Dept. 7 


THE OUTLOOK 


--PRESIDENT HARDING 
in a Message to Congress 
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The F. H. Smith Company, with 
a record of 49 years without loss to 
any investor, offers National Capital 
First Mortgage Investments secured 
by business property in the heart of 
Washington. The story of them is 
told in our booklet—“Washington, 
the Heart of America.” May we 
send you a copy? 
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FINANCIAT, DEPARTMENT 
(Continued) 
investments, however, is like the pur- 
chase of most other things, in that you 
usually get just about what you pay for. 
And a share of stock selling at ten may 
mean one of a variety of things. If the 
par value is $100 and it sells at $10, it 
would not appear to be worth much: if, 
on the other hand, its par is $1 and it 
sells at $10, that is an extremely high 
price and the equivalent of a hundred 
dollar stock selling at one thousand. 
People seem to think a stock is a bar- 
gain if it sells for a few dollars a share, 
and because of this psychological fact 
the promoters of speculative enterprises 
usually fix a low par value for the stock 
they offer to the public. But remember 
that it is not the dollars per share that 
makes a stock a bargain or not: the 
things to consider are the obligations 
ahead of the stock, the earnings avail- 


able for dividends, the amount of stock 
authorized and outstanding, and the per 
cent of pur at which the stock is selling. 

Among the most difficult letters to 
answer are those which inquire whether 
the writer should keep or dispose of a 
certain security he owns. In almost 
every case this question is asked be- 
cause the security in question has de- 
clined materially in price, dividends 
have been reduced or seem in danger of 
being cut, or perhaps they have been 
discontinued altogether. Usually the 
sale of an investment like this means 
that the owner must accept less money 
for it than it cost him originally, and in 
most instances it is exceedingly difficult 
to say with any degree of definiteness 
whether it will ever regain its former 
value. Sometimes, however, it is pos- 
sible to suggest a switch which will be 
of benefit. Recently we did this for a 
man who was receiving $40 a year in 
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dividends from twenty shares of railway 
stock. This road had cut its dividend 
rate within the past twelve months, 
there seemed a possibility of further re- 
duction, and the owner of the twenty 
shares, being dependent upon his in- 
come, was naturally considerably wor- 
ried. We suggested that he exchange 
his twenty shares of railway stock for 
six shares of stock in a leading indus- 
trial corporation—which he could do 
with a small additional investment— 
thereby increasing his dividends from 
$40 a year to $54 and, in our opinion, 
strengthening his investment position 
materially. 

People write to us for suggestions as 
to the investing of various sums they 
have on hand for this purpose. When 
they state that they are interested only 
in high-grade investments, there is no 
difficulty in making suggestions. But 
when they state that they want high- 
grade bonds yielding from 7 to 8 ver 
cent they are asking for two things that 
at the present time are pretty nearly 
impossible to get. High-grade bonds do 
not yield as much as they did a year or 
two ago. Money rates are’ lower than 
they were, and the man who wants his 
principal “absolutely safe” and still ex- 
pects a return of 8 per cent is contra- 
dicting himself in terms. It is a pretty 
general rule that the safety of an invest- 
ment decreases in proportion with the 
increase in yield. In other’ words, 
safety being considered the most impor- 
tant quality of an investment, one must 
pay for it, and naturally the more an 
investment costs the less it yields. All 
stocks or bonds yielding unusually high 
returns should be regarded with suspi- 
cion. 

Letters arrive with inquiries as to the 
standing and trustworthiness of con- 
cerns offering bonds and stocks for sale. 
It is the policy of The Outlook to accept 
advertising only from those concerns 
which it considers trustworthy and re- 
liable. As to other investment houses, 
it is a good rule to deal only with those 
which are members of the New York 
Stock Exchange or which have over a 
period of years earned a reputation for 
conservatism, solvency, and fair dealing. 
It is particularly important that an in- 
vestor be absolutely sure of a banking 
house from which he contemplates pur- 














Bohn Reldnter 
Company 
8% Cumulative Sinking Fund 
Preferred Stock—Par Value $100 


Net earnings for 10 years after all 

taxes over 3 times and present 

rate over 5 times dividend re- 

quirement. 

Net quick assets over $147 Tan- 

gible Assets over $313 per share. 
Price to Yield over 8% 


Write for couplete description. 


- Sennen St., New York 
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chasing securities on the installment 
plan. 

Sometimes a man sends us a list of 
his investment holdings and says, in 
effect: “These securities have declined 
on an average of twenty points since I 
bought them. Do you think they have 
cuched bottom, and would you advise 
ne to buy more in order to average 
up?” No one in the world can say 

hether a stock has “touched bottom” 

r not. If the financial editor of The 
Outlook possessed such knowledge, he 
would not be the financial editor very 
long, for he would not have to work for 
a living. When it comes to advising 
any one about “averaging,” that is too 
dangerous a business. We are delighted 
to give what assistance we can to all 
those who write to us, but we cannot 
undertake to give advice regarding spec- 
ulations. What we can do is to investi- 
gate the record of a company and as a 
result of our investigation form an opin- 
ion regarding the desirability of its 
securities. We can report this opinion 
to those who seek it, but we can’t give 
“tips” or speculative advice. We value 
our reputation—and our life—too highly 
to be guilty of any such indiscretion. 

A minister wrote us the other day 
that he was offered for $61 a bond nor- 





What's 
Coming 
1922? 


Will we see a real bull market? 








How about money rates? 


What will happen to bond 
prices? 











WELCOME 


—because in every quarter of 
the globe they have won the 
confidence of hotels, shops, 
transportation lines and 
other places where travelers 
spend money. 
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Facts About A-B-A 
Cheques 


—universally used by travelers and 
accepted as money in every land. 

—yourcountersignature in presence 
of acceptor identifies you 

—safe to have on the person because 
they cannot be used until they 
have been countersigned by the 
original holder 

—safer than money, and frequently 
more convenient than Letters of 
Credit because the bearer is less 
dependent on banking hours 

—issued by banks everywhere in 
denominations of $10, $20, $50, and 
$100 


—compact,easytocarry, handytouse 





TRAVELERS’ 
Spotons: 
A: B ‘A a Cheques 
Ask for them at your bank 
or write for particulars to 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 
New York City 














Babsonis Reports 


( Special Barometer Letter — off the 
press January first — gives you the 
plain, unbiased facts on the present 
situation, and forecasts coming con- 
ditions with remarkable accuracy. 
It contains information of vital im- 
portance to every investor. 


REPORT ON REQUEST 
This Barometer Letter and booklet, “Getting 
the Mostfrom Your Money’’—are available for 
distribution to interested investors, gratis. 
Tear out the Memo — now —and hand it to 
your secretary when you dictate the 
morning’s mail. 


Merely ask for Bulletin No. A37 


Roger W. Babson Statistical Organization 
Wellesley Hills, 82, Mass. 
(Suburb of Boston) 


The Largest Organization of Its Character 
in the Worl 








CUT OFF HERE 
M For Your 
EMO Secretary 
Write Roger W. Babson, founder of the Babson 
tistical Organization, ellesley Hills. 82, 
'ss., as follows: Please 30 
nd me Bulletin A387 
nd booklet, ‘‘Getting the 


Most from Your Money’’ 
— gratis, 


Vc een 
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mally worth $476. Now if one will bear 
in mind that a German mark is worth 
at par 23.8 cents and that 23.8 cents 
multiplied by 200 makes $476, he will 
realize that what our friend was offered 
is a 200-mark German bond. With 
marks now quoted at 0.55 cents apiece, 
two hundred of them are worth just 
$1.10, so we leave it to any one to de- 
cide whether a bond which at the pres- 
ent time has a par value in United 
States currency of one dollar ten cents 
is a good investment at $61. 

We must say, however, that on the 





whole The Outlook has reason to feel 
justly proud of the character of its 
readers as exemplified in the letters 
they write to the Financial Department. 
As a rule, they are interested only in 
high-class investments, the kind of in- 
vestments which furnish capital for en- 
terprises which are real contributions to 
the industrial life of a nation. And un- 
less capital is available for investments 
of this sort no nation can progress and 
prosper. The man who buys a good 
security benefits, not only himself, but 
his country and the world at large. 




















ARE YOU AN 


INVESTOR 


During the past year the Financial Editor of The Outlook has helped hundreds of 
Outlook readers to solve intelligently their particular investment problems. Perhaps 


you are contemplating a shifting of your 
invest. In either case we shall be glad 


present holdings or have fresh funds to 
to give you specific information on any 


securities in which you may be interested. A nominal charge of one dollar per 
inquiry will be made for this special service. 


THE OUTLOOK FINANCIAL DEPARTMENT 


THE OUTLOOK COMPANY, 381 Fourth Ave., 


N.Y. 
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Advertising Rates: Hotels 


eolumns to the page. 


by us to the advertiser 


and 
Not less than four 


and bill for 
Address : 


Apartments, Tours 


accepted. 


Resorts, 
lines 
“Board 


“Want” advertisements, under the various headings, 
the address, for each insertion. The first word of each ‘‘Want”’ 
to be addressed in care of The Outlook, twenty-five cents is charged for the 


postage rendered. 


and Travel, 


and Rooms, 
advertisement is 


THE OUTLOOK CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


Live Stock and Poultry, sixty cents per 


Real Estate, 


set without 


box number 


in capital letters 
named in the 


” “Help Wanted,” etc., ten cents for each word or initial, 


advertisement. 


SECTION }.. 


ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT, THE OUTLOOK, 381 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY lan 














Tours and Travel 


Tours and Travel 


Hotels and Resorts 








Special GATES Tours to Europe 
including 1922 Oberammergau 


v= moderate amounts cover all travel- 
ling, living and sightseeing expenses, give 


you 30 to 90 days of the most comfortable 
and delightful Europe en travel. Itineraries in 
addition to the Passion Play take in 36 old 
world cities. Sailings from May to September 
and optional dates of return and detours may 
be arranged. 


1922 Oberammergau 

Only once in 10 years is this solemn relig- 
ious pageant enacted. In 1922, to make up for 
the delay on account of the war, the Passion 
Piay will be given in unsurpassed effec ts. Ar- 
range foduvy for Oberammergau and all Euro- 
pean travel through Gates Tours. Founded in 
1892 our Tours eliminate all the travel annoy- 
ances and provide world travel by groups of 
congenial companions. Prices $395 and up. 

Write’ fodvy for a_ complete Gates Tours 
Booklet * E-19.” Apply direct or to Raymond 
& Whitcomb, General Agents in New York, 
Detroit and 


Bost« on, Chicago, Philadelphia, 
Toledo. All Gates Tours without 
Extra Cost include Paris, the Argonne 


and other American Battlefields 


GATES TOURS—Founded 1892 


* World Travel at Reasonable Cost” 


225 Fifth Avenue, New York. London — Paris — Rome 











EGYPT, PALESTINE— 


Sail Jan. 40. Feb. 18 and March 
MApeira, GiBrRaLTaR, ALGIERS, adhe ACO, 
NaApPLrs, Cairo, THE NiLe, JERUSALEM, 
CONSTANTINOPLE, ATHENS. 


EUROPE 1922 


ITALY, SWITZERLAND, FRANCE, BELGIUM, 
HoLLAND, ENGLAND, THE Passion PLAY. 
Limited parties enrolling now. 


TEMPLE TOURS °eosiom was.” 


EGYPT AND 
PALESTINE 


Sailing March 4, 1922 
H. W. DUNNING 


Little Bldg. Boston, Mass. 

















4 lero beauty, fascination, and mys- 
tery of the Orient lures visitors 
from all over the world to 


JAPAN 


The quaintest and most interesting of all 
countries. Come while the old age customs 
prevail. Write, mentioning “ Outlook” to 
JAPAN HOTEL ASSOCIATION 
Care Traffic Dept. 
IMPERIAL GOVERNMENT RAILWAYS 
TOKYO 
for full information 


Rates for a single room without bath and with 3 meals, 
$5-6 in cities and popular resorts, $4-5 in the country 








PALESTINE and GREECE 
Sailing on LAPLAND, FEB. 4 
THE | 1. A Private Steamer 
ONLY 2. A Scholarly Leader 
TOUR 3. A Course of Interpretive Talks 
having | 4. Independent Management 
Write for details to 


BUREAU OF UNIVERSITY TRAVEL 
15 Boyd Street, Newton, Mass, 


EUROPE 1922 


Organize a party and 
travel without expense. 


BEACON TOURS 


Little Bldg. Boston, Mass. 
will be 


FREE TRIP TO EUROPE ‘i. 


an organizer of asmall party. Established 1900. 
3ABCOCK’S Tours, 13 Halsey St., Brooklyn. 


Europe Beckons 


British Isles, Switzerland, Passion Play, 
Tyrol, Italian Lakes, France. 











THE BEST MODERATE PRICED TOURS 
ORTH Eleventh 
HILE ej O U R S Season 


821 Centre St., Boston 30, Mass. 


EUROPEAN TOURS 


Popular Routes; Abundant Sightseeing ; 
First Class Hotels: Skilled Interpretation of 
European Art, History, Literature, Music; 
Travel Schoois for Intensive Language Study. 
INTERCOLLEGIATE TOURS 
65-A Franklin St., Boston, Mass. 








Hotels and Resorts 
“CONNECTICUT _ 


7 NEW MILFORD, _ 
Wayside Inn Litchfield, Co., Conn. 





The foothills of the Berkshires. A_ restful 
place for tired people. Good food and a com- 
fortable home. 2 hours from New York. 


J. E. CASTLE, 
FLORIDA 
St. George’s, Sutherland °'v*""** Florida 


A Southern plantation, with all modern con- 
veniences ; located ina pine-forest, in the best 
part of Florida’s justly famous climate; re 
freshing, restful: fine Southern table; own 
dairy and garden : outdoor life and recreation 
in the warm sunshine ; an ideal place to spend 
the winter, especially for convalescents. 
Terms. very reasonable. Write for leatiet. 


Booklet A. Mrs. Proprietor. 








MASSACHUSETTS 


MASSACHUSETTS _ 


Rock Ridge Hall 


WELLESLEY HILLS, MASS. (e%,,) 
Fine location. Hot and cold running water in 
nearly all bedrooms. Private baths. Sun-room. 
Our table a specialty. Terms moderate. Tel. 








NEW JERSEY 
“A Goop PLACE TO BOARD” 


La Vassar House 
sAKEWOOD, N. 
Select clientele chee ate rates. 


-- 





NEW YORK CITY 
HOTEL JU DSON 53 Washing- 


ton Square 

adjoining Judson Memorial Church. Rooms 
with re without bath. Rates $3.50 per day. 
including meals. Special rates for two weeks 
or more. Location very central. Convenient 
to all elevated and street car lines. 


The Margaret Louisa 


of the Y."W. C. A. 
14 East 16th St., New York City 
A homelike hotel for self-supporting 


women. Rates, $1.00 to $1.50 per day. Send 
for circular. 


Hotel Webster 


(Near 5th Avenue) 
40 West 45th Street 
NEW YORK 


Directly in the fashionable club and shop- 
ping section. Within five minutes’ walk to 
all principal theaters. A high-class hotel 
patronized by those desiring the best accom- 
modations at moderate cost. 

Rates and inap gladly sent upon request. 


JOHN P. TOLSON, Prop. 














Hotel Hargrave 


West 72d St., through 

to Fist St., New York 
300 rooms, each with bath. Absolutely 
fireproof. One block to 72d St. en- 
trance of Central Park. Comfort and 
refinement combined with moderate 
rates. Send for illustrated booklet J. 














NORTH CAROLINA 
MARGO TERRACE 


Asheville, N.C, A delightful hotel home. 
Write P. H. BRANCH, Prop. 








Health Resorts 
The Bethesda “ity fairs 


A private sanitarium for invalids and aged 
who need care. Ideal surroundings. Address 
for terms Alice Gates Bugbvee, M.D. Tel. 241. 








GREENFIELD, MASS, 

offers special winter rates for rooms, and will 
serve at a moderate price a Club Breakfast, 
Special Noonday Luncheon, and Evening 
Dinner. A series of weekly musicales and 
monthly dances given for the pleasure of our 
guests. For further partic ulars apply to 

J. T. SELLER, Manager. 








§ INDEN The as ~ 4 o. Sick 
eople to Get Well 

Doylestown, Pa. 4 a woh ae hon to 

the personal study and specialized treat- 

meuc of the invalid. Massage, Electricity, 

Hydrotherapy Apply for circular to 
Rosert Lipeincurt WaLTer. M.D. 

late of The Walter Sanitarium 




















agate line, four H 
including ybi 
additional charge. If answers are iH 
Replies will be forwarded a 
hw! 
ge 
Su 
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Sanford Hall, est. 1841! 
Private Hospital lie: 

For Mental and Nervous Diseases 

Comfortable, homelike  surround- 
ings; modern methods of treatment; a 
competent nurses. 15 acres of lawn, Ww 
_ flower and vegetable gardens, jy 
‘ood the best. IWorite for booklet. 0 


Sentord Hall Flashing New York « 








BOARD AND ROOMS “ 
THE ACORN, for business women and h: 
students, 305 West 100th St., New York 


Mary F. Fraser, Secretary. M. Ethel Sliter, | DP 
Dining Room Director. “7 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
COOKING for PROFIT. 





Farn handsome - (, 


income; home cooked food, catering, tea 
room. ete. Correspondence course. Am. wi 
School Home Economics, Chicago. if 


AGRICULTURAL college man in Cali- 
fornia desires partner to finance him in bas 
developing his land--150 acres—into orchards 
and vineyards, Highest references exchanged. 
836, Outlook. to 


do 


EDUCATIONAL INVENTION |. 
ARITHMETIC AND FUN. 





Do you want | Th 


your child to learn arithmetic extraordi- 
narily fast? A wonderful invention gets — th 
him through in one-fourth the usual time wh 
Equally vz aluable for slow or brilliant chil 
dren. Children wild about it. Send $1 
for DRILL-TEST. Teil child’s e and ‘ 





Money back if not satistied. Agents § * 
Educational Device Co., 527 West of g] 


New York. k 
amin 


EMPLOYMENT AGENCIES iésue 
conta 


grade. 
wanted. 
125th St., 








WANTED- Competent teachers for publi 


and private schools. Calls coming every day. Shak, 
Send for circulars, Albany Teac hers’ Agenc\ 
Albany, 


PLAC EMENT BUREAU for employer aul *>——— 
employee : housekeepers, matrons. dietitians 
governesses, secretaries, mother’s helpers 
attendants. 51 Trowbridge St., Cambridge. = — 
Mass, Compa 

TEACHERS wanted for emergency vaca 





cies; public and private schools, colleges 
and universities. Education Service Steger (Bike c} 
Building, Chicago. th. 

GOVERNESS-housekeeper $125; nursery ed. 

governesses, nurses, social secretary, school Buon, 
housekeepers, at once. Hopkins’ Educational WANT} 
Agency, 507 Fifth Ave. child 
ee RCW? 
2 gene) 


FOR THE HOME _‘#.¢ 


— wages 
GLUTEN BREAD for DIABETICS. We WOTHE 


willsend parcel post, at 30c. plus zone rates of r/Onsit 
postage, a palatable one pound loat of glutell ufter 
bre ad, high in protein, low in starch. With endir 
satisfac tory references furnished, \ ill bill Set 
monthly, or you may remit several loaves i! As 
advance with refund if unsatisfactory Mail #’ ™ 
ing weight with wrappings two pound Tex 
Reference es: Guardian Savings & Trust C6 aie 
Cleveland. STRANAHAN BROS. CO., 2 BANTE 
Fe na W., Cleveland, O. wl 35 y 
ee Pe} 





_ STATIONERY P's 
UNUSUALLY desirable stationery 


for aly COUNG 
type of correspondence. 200° sheets hig! tren jy 
grade note paper and 1) envelopes j)rinte! Wess yy 


ith your name and address postpai 1 $1.5! OOkiyy, 
Samples on request. Lewis, 284 Second Ave 
Troy, N. Y. 


} 
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anuary 19 
)N “ R. ELLIS PARKER BUTLER 
| is no doubt up on ‘Pigs is 
four ; Pigs,’” a subscriber writes, 
oe ibut he is ’way off on Susie Adams.” - 
o_o He continues: “Mr. Butler says it The Island of Enchantment 
arded was a little girl in Billings, Montana, 
who eame home from_ school and ALL-EXPENSE 5180 and 
fannounced: ‘I learned a new memory 16-DAY CRUISE up 
| igem to-day—‘“Susan Adams forgets 


Susan Adams.”’ This possibly may have 
occurred at Billings, Montana, but the 
fact is it did occur at my house in 
Toledo, Ohio, and the little girl is my 
granddaughter, now a young woman. 
Only she said Susie Adams, not Susan 


LUXURIANT tropical foliage; interesting people; 
quaint towns reflecting the traditions and 
romance of old Spain. A tropic gem in a setting of 
brilliant sky and water, with a climate more salub- 
rious than that of Italy or Southern California. 





Adams, which of course was much Seiuiiie dees 
nearer ‘Enthusiasm begets  enthusi- expences of meals end 
asm.’” Other contestants for the honor stateroom accommoda- 


tions for entire trip to and 
around the island and re- 
turn to New York. New 
Condado-Vanderbilt Hotel 
atSan Juan open January 1. 


of originating this misapprehension are 
now entitled to be heard. 








Examples of humor from comic week- 
lies of widely different regions: 


t. 1841 
1 


Diseases “London Opinion:” Write for Sailings. 
— | “No. No oysters, lady, only cockles PORTO RICO LINE 
veatment; and whelks. We only ’as_ oysters 


25 Broadway 
New York 


when there’s a Rin the month.” “R 
in the month? And ’ow do you spell 


3 of Jawn, 
> gardens. 

















oklet. Orgust?” 

lew York = «“},6 Rire” (Paris): 

a “Is she making a rich marriage?” a tate tera as ; oui 
OMS “T should say so; he is a butcher who _ : eee ~ 
women and » has been arrested three times for 4 

Kew "ah | profiteering.” Fourtern East 


“Numero” (Turin, Italy): 
Traveler—“It's a  nuisance—these 
trains are always late.” Resourceful 





AL HETT LTE TET e 


Sixtieth Street 


UNITIES 


TM 


rm a manage Conductor—“But, my dear sir, what 3 5 
“ater am | Would be the use of the waiting-rooms : An Exclusive Residential Hotel | 


xO. 

nan in. Cali- 
mice him in 
into orchards 
‘3 exchanged. 


if they were on time?” 
“Looker-On” (Calcutta, India): 

The Wife—“It’s disgraceful, John, 
to come home at such an hour, and I 
don’t know how you can expect me 
to believe such an absurd excuse.” 
The Husband—“Well, my dear, that’sh 
the tale I've made up and that’sh 
what I'm jolly well going to stick to.” 


Affording the Dignity and Ele- — 
gance of a Private Residence. — 
Opposite the Metropolitan Club ~ 
and Fifth Avenue entrance to - 
Central Park, with easy access to 





ENTION 


Do you want 
ic extraord 
vention gets 
+ usual time 
brilliant chil 





it. Send $i : Clubs, Theatres and Shopping 
Ved teats | “cento” (or patchwork compilation) 


Jo., 527 West Of gleanings from college entrance ex- centres. 


amination books quoted in a periodical 2 
ENCIES issued by the University of California 
contains some amusing items about 


ers for publi 7 ; 
ng every day Shakespeare. Here is a specimen: 


hers’ Agency 








wu 








& Babcock, New York City 
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employer and 
nis, dietitians 
ner’s helpers 


SITUATIONS WANTED SITUATIONS WANTED 


.. Cambridge — HELP WANTED 


MISCELLANEOUS __ 





Companions and Domestic Helpers 


ols, colleges WANTED -Experienced mother’s helper 
arvice steger Bike charge of three small children. Good 


th. Give references. State salary ex- 
$125: ory Weed. Address Mrs. W. HE. Worrilow, 
. : anon, Pa. 
retary, schoo! stnee 
3’ Educational op 'ED—Protestants, white couple with- 
children ; wife to cook and do general 
sasssniaasnincsnisiinte wewor Kk; husband to assist with work and 
*sSenerally useful, wait on table, tend 
ME 


ha Country all year round. State ages 
— “wages. References. Address 839, Outlook. 
BETICS. We MOTHER'S HELPER-HOUSEKEEPER. 
Conc apd pe 0 ousible, educated woman to run house, 


rgency vacal- 


af of gluten 

—, eth ean two boys at school all day, attend 
hed, will bill J peag Shopping, ete. Good heaith essen- 
veral loaves itt din” vd reverences expected. _Mrs. John 
actory. Maik ¥°"’* Syluu Ave., Hartford, Conn. 


Teachers and Governesses 
Protestant foverness between 
uu old, to assist with three boys, 
References required and per- 
Address Mrs. George B. 





Y - ‘es, 48 Hawthorn St., New Bedford. 
ionery foraut G “ me } an of refinement to manage 
) shee 5 iP rorestant family. No housework. 


rinted b ess Mrs 
postpaid $1.9 Mkiyn. T; 
4 Second Aven 


elopes 0. Badger, 99 Argyle Road, 


hone Flatbush 904, 


Professional Situations 

YOUNG lady, 23, B.A. (Hon.) MeGill, short- 
hand, typing. desires position as companion, 
secretary, or governess with Americans trav- 
eling in Europe. Will be in France February. 
Highest references. 824, Outlook. 

NURSE, efficient, educated, for invalid or 
convalescent. Good reader. Amanuensis. 
Willing to go West, South, or Europe. 852, 
Outlook. 

TEACHER for ballroom, interpretive, toe, 
ballet, folk dancing. 8 West 93d St., New 
York City. 

Business Situations 
. MATRON’S position in school or institu- 
tion. American, Protestant, refined, experi- 
enced, indorsed. 823, Outlook. 


DIRECTOR for kindergarten (white), in- 
teresting position, colored day school. Trav- 
eling expenses paid. Write Miss M. Beard, 
511 South Union St.. Montgomery, Ala. 


Companions and Domestic Helpers 

LADY desires position as comnanion to 
elderly lady or would take any position of 
trust. Willing to travel Experienced and 
highly recommended. 845, Outlook. 
_ YOUNG woman, graduate nurse, compan- 
ionable. adaptable, would like position for re- 
mainder of winter and spring. 835, Outlook. 





Companions and Domestic Helpers 

WANTED, by an experienced woman of 
ability and pleasant personality, a position as 
housemother, housekeeper, or other execu- 
tive position in summer camp for girls or 
boys tor season of 1922. Satisfactory refer- 
ences upon request. Address 821, Outlook. 

WANTED-— Position of trust by cultured 
woman. Widely traveled. 837, Outlook. 

REGISTERED nurse will accompany any 
one needing companion to California for ex- 
penses. F., Clifton Springs, N. Y. 

RESPONSIBLE assistance with home 
management, or child, where maid kept; 
outside city. Possibly attractive terms. 
Preliminary correspondence. Young, music 
diploma. 842, Outlook. 

HOUSEKEEPER or companion to lady. 
Educated, capable taking fullicharge. Middle 
aged. References. 843, Outlook. 

Teachers and Governesses 


AMERICAN, tutor of former President’s 
eleven year old nephew and son of prominent 
inventor. Asked to teach young British peer 
and boys of Harvard philosopher. In Europe 
before and during the war. Has published 
and directed plays. Addyvess Harvard Scout- 
master, 844, Outlook. 

GOVERNESS experienced in the care of 
subnormal children desires position. Prefer- 





ably in private school. 848, Outlook. 





MISS Guthman, New York shopper, will 
shop for you, services free. oO samples. 
References. 309 West 99th St. 


BOYS wanted. 500 boys wanted to sell The 
Outlook each week. No investment necessary. 
Write for selling plan. Carrier Department, 
The Outlook Company, 381 Fourth Ave., 
New York City. 


FOR SALE—About 3 dozen silver souvenir 
spoons. Foreign and home cities. List on 
application. 832, Outlook. 


FOR SALE—Stamp collection. Valuable 
old United States, English, Canadian, Aus- 
trian. All or part to collectors. 854, Outlook. 


HIGH school teacher, 26, desres lucrative 
employment next summer. Anything con- 
sidered. 851, Outlook. 


WANTED—Refined, educated French wo- 
man to spend the winter in my home and 
teach me French in return for advantages she 
would receive as a member of my household. 
References given and required. Correspon- 
dence solicited. Mrs. Hardt, Williamsport, Pa. 


YOUNG woman of refinement and educa- 
tion desires position as traveling companion 
from the East to the Pacific coast. Expenses 
only. remuneration required. References 
furuished. 849, Outlook. 














NASSAU 


Bahamas 


Now Less Than Three Days 
From New York 


SATURDAY—ARRIVE TUESDAY A.M. 


SAIL 


An ideal spot to spend a 
“winter vacation, far from 
business worries, yet not 
too far awayto permit of a 
quick return if necessary. 


It’s always June there. 
Average temp. /1;_ no 
sudden changes; no rainy 
weather; Golf, Bathing, 
Sailing, Fishing, Tennis 
at their best. Charm- 
British Colony. 


ing 

Splendid Hotels; other 
fine accommodations. 

issiis Mises ails 

RELIINAREAR wo ovcccscee dss: Jan. 14 
MUNARGO .............. yg 
MUNAMAR..........----. Jan. 28 
MUNARGO ........000-0-. Fe. 4 


and weekly thereafter during season. 


MUNSON 


STEAMSHIP LINES 
67 Wall Street, New York 


Branch Offices 


PHILADELPHIA BALTIMORE 
CHICAGO ST. LOUIS 
MOBILE NEW ORLEANS 
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BY THE WAY 
(Continued) 
“William Shakespeare was born in 1776. 
The place of his birth is uncertain; some 
say Strassburg, some Strafford, some 
stratford von a von. Most probably he 
was born in the first or the last, since 
he was the greatest German poet. There 
are other authorities on file, however, 
who believe he was not the greatest Ger- 
man poet, but that he was first discov- 
ered by the Germans to be the greatest 
poet. However this may be, it is certain 
he was the son of the village black- 
smith, the ninth son of honest parents. 

Among his best known plays are 
“The Taming of the Shrewd,’ ‘Juliet 
Cesar,’ ‘The Hurricane.’... He created 
some wonderful characters like the 
wired sisters in Macbeth and the Aérial 
by which her master spoke over long 
distances in another play.” 
“Outline of History” has re- 
ceived much commendation and. some 
depreciation. Perhaps no one has stated 
his objections to it more tersely than a 
correspondent of the “Rocky Mountain 
News” of Denver: 

The first and last parts of the book 
ought to have been left out, for they 
are Scripturally, and therefore scien- 
tifically, unsound. The middle part 
we have been reading in reliable en- 
cyclopedias. Therefore we are saving 
the cost of the book for other and 
more useful Christmas gifts. 


Wells’s 





At the breakfast table, says “Harper’s 
Magazine” under the caption “History’s 
Slow Advance,” Mary called her moth- 
er’s attention to a hole in one of the 
napkins. “Yes,” acknowledged her 
mother, “we do need new table linen. 
I have bought none since before the 
war.” Instantly the face of Odessa, the 
colored maid from Alabama, became a 
study in astonishment. She eyed her 
mistress a moment thus. Then com- 
prehension dawned and her face relaxed. 
“Oh,” she said, “you mean d’ last wah!” 





The word vitamin, according to the 
colyumist of the Glasgow, Montana, 
“Democrat,” “is pronounced vit like fit, 
a like the middle one in Arkansas, and 
min like Min, a girl’s name. The ac- 
cent is on the vit. It is a thing that is 
found in food like calories only much 
more fatal if they ain’t any. ...hIfa 
fellow goes and eats say eggs, cheese, 
whole wheat, lean meat, spinach, and 
lettuce, he has got hisself well fixed 
with vitamins and need have no fear. 
Vitamins are not so expensive as calo- 
ries was when we was eating them on 
account of the war but vitamins com- 
mand fairly respectable prices.” 





Another colyumist, who gathers the 
“Gleanings” for the Ravenna, Nebraska, 
“News,” prints this inquiry: 

I'll try to be solemn,— 

I'm neither a plagiarist nor a literary 

crook, 

Why don't they quote me in the fa- 

mous Outlook, 

In the “By the Way” column? 
Perhaps the answer is that in this col- 
umn we as a rule try not to be solemn. 











«Imitation is the sincerest flattery” 


There have been 
many imitations of 


Baker’s Cocoa 
and Chocolate 


but none has stood the test of 
time and proven to be “just as 


The genuine 
Baker’s Cocoa and 
Chocolate prepara- 
tions have been on 
the market for over 
140 yeats and are 
the first choice of 
good housekeepers 


the country over. 





Ace. U.S PAT, OFF. 


MADE ONLY BY 


Walter Baker & Co. Ltd. 


Established 1780 
DORCHESTER MASSACHUSETTS 


Booklet of Choice Recipes sent free 














MEMORIALS AND 


HONOR OER TABLETS IN BRONZE 


SEND - FOR - FREE - BOOKLET - OF - DESIGNS 


JOHN - POLACHEK: BRONZE:&-IRON -G 
DEPT G 474 HANCOCK ST., LONG ISLAND CITY. N.* 



























Don’t Wear 


a Truss 


Brooks’ Appliance, the 
modern scientific invention, the 
wonderful new discovery that 
relieves rupture, will be sent 
on trial. NO obnoxious springs .™ 
or pads. MR. C. E. BROOKS 


Brooks’ Rupture Appliance 


Has automatic Air Cushions. Binds and 
draws the broken pee together as you would 
a broken limb. No salves. No lies. Durable, 
cheap. Sent on trial to prove it. Protected by 

a Catalog and measure blanks 
aie free. Send name and address today. 

















Brooks Appliance Co., 471H State St., Marshall, Mich. 
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